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A man’s a fool to go around with his pants pocket burning 


with extra folding money when he ought to buy an extra Bond, 
because that loose lettuce is the stuff inflation is made of. When 
that extra dough goes hunting for civilian goods (that are as 
hard to find as Crosby in a tuxedo!), it tends to push up prices. 
Besides, it doesn’t make sense when twelve million kids are fight- 
ing our battle for any of us to hike up the cost of living by buying 


anything we can live without. 


ONE PERSON CAN START IT! 


You give inflation a boost... 


—when you buy anything you can do with- 
out 


—when you buy above ceiling or without 
giving up stamps (Black Market!) 


—when you ask more money for your serv- 
ices or the goods you sell. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY. Buy and hold 
all the War Bonds you can afford— 
to pay for the war and protect your 
own future. Keep up 

your insurance. 
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Four Distinguished Authorities 
Write a Timely, Provocative and 
Illuminating Book on a Subject of 


Paramount Importance to America 


WHAT THE 
SOUTH AMERICANS 
THINK OF US 


by Carleton Beals, Samuel Guy Inman, 
Bryce Oliver and Herschel Brickell 


This is dynamite! There have been lots of books about 
what we think of South America, but here is what the 
South Americans think of us—our people, our dollar 
diplomacy, our good neighbor policy, our propaganda, our 
business, social and political emissaries. Here are the almost 
fabulous stories of Bolivian tin and the international cartels, 
of Chilean nitrates and copper, of Argentine beef, of a 
score of other products so essential to Allied armies. Here 
are recorded activities of American capitalists who have 
created such intense hatred for the ruthless methods of the 
“Colossus of the North.” Here are portraits of important 
South Americans including fascists and demagogues, pro- 
gressives and intellectuals, businessmen, industrialists and 
financiers. Here our Ambassadors of Good Will are shown 
at work, occasionally succeeding splendidly, but) all too 
frequently blundering and causing confusion and_ ill-will. 
A candid, authoritative indictment of the ignorance, cupidity, 
misunderstanding and hypocrisy that endanger any hopes 
for sound cooperation between the two American continents. 
A book which will arouse Americans to the necessity of 
solving our part of the Latin American problem. Index. 


Bibliography. 400 Pages. $3.00. 


BOOSH EESDEED 


For the first time! The Inside 
Story of the Federal Government’s 


Secret War Against the Empire of Crime 


THE GIANT KILLERS 


by Alan Hynd 


‘Author of Passport to Treason and Betrayal from the East 


The story of the achievements of the amazingly efficient special 
agents of the U. S. Treasury unit. Directed by one of the greatest 
criminologists of modern times, these master detectives brought to 
justice the most extraordinary group of blackmailers, politicians 
and murderers in American history. This-book has all the excite- 
ment of ‘a dozen detéctive stories—and every word is true. $3.00 
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THE AIRPORT OF THE FUTURE 


New York’s mammoth Idlewild Airport now under construction will be the greate: 
aerial transport terminal in the world. This is how the field will look from th 
glass enclosed public lounge when passengers board planes preparing to depart fe 
all parts of the world. Five years after the war is over Idlewild in full operation wii 

be able to take care of thirty thousand passengers every twenty-four hours. 
Idrich, Archite 
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The following article is the first in a series deal. 
ing with the future of American aviation—a series 
| designed to give our readers a preview of the 
spectacular developments which modern aeronautical 
engineering will make possible. These articles will 
| deal with such subjects as the giant luxury air 
| liners of the future and their routes and schedules ; 
travel and trade to all parts of the globe; and use 
of airplanes for vacations and recreation; the quick 
distribution of goods and perishable foods; the 
‘opening up of remote regions for exploration, 
colonization and development; the private airplane 
and how it will serve the average man; plans for 
‘the great post-war airports, veritable cities in them- 
selves, from which hundreds of planes will depart 
daily for all parts of the world; internationel trans- 


port systems and world peace; and the developments 
which may take place with the use of jet propulsion 
and rockets and as the result of new inventions. 
There is no need to emphasize the sheer drama 
implicit in these subjects. It is the further purpose 
of these articles, however, to provide readers with 
information necessary for understanding America’s 
future destiny in the air and the role which it must 
play if aviation is to confer prodigious benefits on 
mankind—or bring greater confusion, tragedy and 


destruction. 
Editorial Note 


A TRAVEL-MINDED nation which once set 
out in its flivvers to see its own country is 
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about to raise the sights of wanderlust on 
regions beyond horizons formerly veiled by 
limitations of time and space; it is now pre- 
paring to set out to see the world. 

Are you among those whose desire to travel 
has been increased by the war? Has the news 
of campaigns on our world wide battlefronts 
augmented your curiosity about other coun- 
tries and other peoples? During the years 
that the railroads have resembled rush-hour 
subway trains, and the seas have been un- 
safe, and the airplanes have been stamped 


Consolidated Vultee Avrceme me 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST AERIAL CLIPPER ie: ee ue 
The giant Consolidated Vultee airplane, a model of which is shown here and on the opposite page, will carry 204 passengers and will make the trip ee 


from New York to London in about nine hours at cruising speeds of 310 to 342 miles an hour. Powered by six engines, it will be twelve times 
the size of the present standard twin engine craft and will have a length of 182 feet and a wing span of 230 feet, equal to the height of a 20-story 


building. Pan American World Airways has ordered a fleet of these clippers for post-war service. 


‘Priority,’ have you had a growing feeling 
of confinement and frustration? 

If so, here’s a sure-fire remedy: Take a 
map of the world and indicate most desirable 
spot with forefinger; tear fourteen pages 
from your daily calendar and mark them 
“Vacation” ; flavor with liberal dose of antici- 
pation, and enrich with as little as $400 from 
your travel budget to get you “there” and 
back. Label variously, according to indi- 
vidual taste, as London, Paris, Rome, Cairo, 
Moscow, Madrid, Alaska, Honolulu, Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires. Note: labels such as 
Manila, Singapore, Shanghai, Calcutta, Syd- 
ney, and even Tokyo, may be attached if mix- 
ture is moderately enriched beyond above 
figure. 

In the relatively near future you can get 
that prescription filled at your nearest airport, 
and the containers in which it will be served 
for public consumption will be strong, safe 
and luxurious. They will be airliners, with 
speed, power and stamina evolved from ex- 
perience in a world conflict in which aviation 
played a prodigious part, in which flying, as 
a science, received tremendous impetus. It 
has been estimated that the war advanced 
public acceptance of the airplane by at least 
twenty years. In anticipation of what that 
acceptance will mean in increased transporta- 
tion of people and commodities by plane, the 
airlines of the United States have laid ex- 
tensive plans for regular and frequent flying 
service to all parts of the globe with a maxi- 
mum of comfort and at a minimum of cost. 

Service within the United States and to 
Alaskan, Canadian and Mexican cities is to be 
amplified beyond anything we have heretofore 

, known. There will be speedy non-stop trans- 


continental flights as well as schedules which 
call for passenger stops along the way, and 
there will be a network of feeder lines con- 
necting smaller towns with metropolitan cen- 
ters. The overseas range of postwar Amer- 
ican flag lines is to be limited only by. the ex- 
tent of the world. There isn’t a major airline 
in the nation that hasn’t filed applications with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, at Washington, 
for expansion of either its domestic or 
foreign schedules, or both. 

So extensive is the proposed program that 
lack of space prevents drawing a complete 
picture of each company’s hoped-for future 
status. Those that are briefly commented on 
are typical examples of the planned postwar 
activities of all airlines that are members of 
the Air Transport Association of America. 
Even if all applications thus far filed with the 
CAB are not granted, of this we can be sure 
—regardless of where you wish to fly, you 
will be able to make most, if not all, of your 
trip in an American flag plane. 

Would you like to go to the British Isles, 
for example? Lots of people do want to visit 
them, for both business and pleasure, judging 
by replies received at American Airlines from 
27,163 air travelers who were queried on des- 
tination preferences as well as other matters. 
According to this survey, Britain is tops, 
Continental Europe rates second, the other 
Americas are third, with Russia and Scandi- 
navia vying for fourth place in the desires of 


Americans to see something of the world.. 


Following in order of pleasure travel prefer- 


INSIDE THE FLYING LEVIATHAN 


The 204-passenger Consolidated Vultee Transport plane will have two decks with space for 
passengers, cargo, lounges and other facilities. 
be laid end to end on both the upper. and lower decks. 
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ence are Asia Minor and Africa, the Orient, 
Australia and Pacific islands, and the Bal- 
kans. Since so many of our fellow citizens 
would like to see The-Land-That-Fought-the- 
Air-Blitz, let’s briefly check this trip from the 
standpoints of cost, travel time, accommoda- 
tions, frequency of flight, and ports of de- 
parture. : 
Right now it costs $525 to travel by plane 
from New York to Eire. From there, at an 
additional charge, one takes another plane to! 
Scotland or England, or a steamer across the 
Irish Sea. Some day soon, just eleven hours 
and fifty-six minutes after leaving LaGuardia 
Airport, you will land at London’s airport, 
thereby eliminating the present Eire transfer, 
and you will have traveled 3,419 miles 
for considerably less than half of today’s 
fare. For further comparison, the same trip 
in pre-war times cost $375 and required 
twenty-six hours and thirty minutes, while 
minimum first or cabin class steamer tickets 
were $282, with four to six days at sea. Thus, 
the coming revolution in trans-Atlantic travel 
means that less than thirty hours of a two-. 
week vacation will be used up in transit, at a, 
lower fare than formerly was collected by 
either steamship or airline. | 
During the war most people who flew the 
Atlantic sat in a “bucket seat,” which photog- 
rapher Ivan Dmitri has described feelingly in 
his book, Flight to Everywhere, as “a ma- 
licious variation of the cup-shaped resting 
place for a man’s posterior adorning the! 
farmer’s plow .. . they are of the most be- 
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Three standard length bowling alleys could 
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numbing aluminum obtainable.” In the trans- 
ocean planes soon to be available, there will be 
much more space than in those of the present, 
and it is guaranteed there will be no bucket 
seats! To the contrary, the well-padded, ad- 
justable individual seats will rate with the 
favorite upholstered chair in anyone’s living 
room for comfort and invitation to relax. 
And, at an additional fare, there will be rest- 
ful berths for travelers who prefer them on 
night flights. 

Prominent among the several types of air- 
craft scheduled for future vacation and busi- 
ness travel to Europe, will be the Douglas 


who like a mild touch of statistics, the new 
DC-4 is 94 feet long, has a 117-foot wing- 
spread, is powered by four engines, cruises at 
240 miles per hour, accommodates 44 day 
passengers and 22 on night flights. Some- 
what larger, the DC-6’s four-engined pres- 
surized cabin will seat 50 to 56 daylight 
travelers, sleep 24 at night, and will cruise at 
316 miles per hour. 

As to the little niceties that make air travel- 
ing a pleasure, A. N. Kemp, president of 
American Air Lines, has said: ‘The new 
planes will surpass anything the air-traveling 
public has ever experienced in passenger com- 


WORLD FLYING TIME—1945 


DC-4 and DC-6, both of which will be im- 
proved, four-engine, high-speed types, with 
seating capacities per plane more than double 
that of the present DC-3. The DC-4 is the 
commercial concept of a Douglas-built Army 
cargo plane known as the C-54, which has 
been tested and proved by millions of miles 
of operation under the Air Transport Com- 
man. The late President Roosevelt used a 
specially converted C-54 to fly from Malta to 
Yalta and back to Cairo, and it is this ship 
which was used to fly President Truman 
to the San Francisco Conference. For those 
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fort.” One such item will be complete air- 
conditioning, with heated or cooled air to keep 
the cabin at a comfortable living temperature, 
regardless of whether it is 50 below or 90 
above outside. Full course meals, cool and 
crisp or “warm as a fritter” to suit the sea- 
son, will be served, and they will be compli- 
mentary, The same holds for ’tween-meal 
bites from the snac-kitchen. 

Smoking will be permitted except when the 
“No Smoking” sign is on; the stewardess will 
have aspirin, antiseptic and alkaline fizz 
drinks; if you feel snoozy, simply push two 


buttoms. One button will cause the lot 
chair to lean back to the most comfort 
position, and the other brings the stewa 
with pillow and blanket, if desired. Ro 
maps will tell passengers where they a 
books and current magazines may be | 
from the library, and the individual reading 
lamps will be hooded and focused so one per: 
son may read without disturbing others, T. 
separate lavatories and dressing rooms foi 
men and women are to be spacious and com 
plete with all conveniences. Even very youns 
travelers haven’t been forgotten. In fact, the} 
are destined to receive every possible con 
sideration for comfort and enjoyment, ever 
to providing, on reservation, bassinets fo: 
babies. ; 
Up to this writing the number of flight: 
that will wing westward and eastward daily 
over the Atlantic has not been announced it 
detail, but various comments offered by quali 
fied observers give a pretty good conceptior 
of the future frequency of planes to and from 
Europe and the British Isles. New York 
City’s Department of Marine and Aviation, it 
building its new and gigantic $71,000,000 mu: 
nicipal airport, estimates that five years afte: 
the war that port must be capable of handling 
900 schedules daily—arrivals and departure: 
—to all parts of the world. When in eventua 
full operation, thirty thousand passengers wil 
go through its gates every twenty-four hours 
That figure is in line with the prediction of 
two years ago by William A. M. Burden, ther 
special aviation assistant to the Secretary 01 
Commerce, that 1953 would see airplanes 
carrying twenty million passengers yearly. » 
Meanwhile, the commercial air lines of the 
United States are laying plans to care for an 
unprecedented amount of air travel. The 
president of the Pan American Airways Sys- 
tem, Juan T. Trippe, expressed the general 
attitude of the industry, and more specifically 
his own company’s policy, when he said: “We 
propose to move boldly ahead in the postwat 
period, and to provide mass transportatior 
for the businessman and tourist at low rates 
unique in air transportation. We are confi 
dent that both trade and travel volume wil 
come, if we provide comprehensive air servics 
within the reach of every business, both larg« 
and small, and within ithe means of the aver: 
age man and woman.” 
As to ports of departure, you won't hav 
to patronize the air terminals of New York 
Miami and San Francisco if you wish to fly 
respectively, east, south, or west, unless you 
care to do so. The United States Conference 
of Mayors, meeting in Washington las. 
March to further a nation-wide program 0 
municipal airport. construction, stated 
“Every city in America with a suitable air 
port is a port on the ocean of the air. Thi 
effect on our internal economy of inte! 
national air transport is therefore a fore 
which is wholly new. Domestic commerce 
bids fair to meld with foreign commerce in : 
revolutionary way.” The program calls f¢ 
ultimate construction that will double th 
present number of 3,086 airports in 
United States, with 1827 which could ac 


_ try that have filed proposals for expansion of 
i! service with the Civil Aeronautics Board have 
taken the statement of the nation’s mayors in- 
to consideration. For the first time cities like 
| Detroit and Chicago, never before designated 
as ports of entry in transatlantic service, are 
being considered as “border ports,’’ while 
Boston, some two hundred miles nearer Eu- 
rope than other large American cities, is mak- 
ing a strong play for a major role in the air 
travel business to come. If you board your 
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LUXURY ON WINGS 


The airplane of the future will contain everything 
to make passengers comfortable. The cutaways in 
the center of this page show the interior of the 
_ Pan American Clipper built by Consolidated Vultee 
with its two decks, rest rooms, staterooms and re- 
lining seats equipped with radios, individual read- 
ing lights and adjustable head rests. 


_ London-bound plane in Chicago, instead of al 
_ an east coast airport, the ticket will cost about 
_ fifteen per cent more and the trip will be 
some three hours longer. 
When Pan American’s president said his 
“company proposes to provide “mass transpor- 
tation,” he meant that very literally. Last Octo- 
ber Pan American announced it had placed an 
ae) (Continued on page 29) 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation 
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DEPARTURE FROM LA GUARDIA FIELD 


A nation wide program sponsored by the United States Confe 
ence of Mayors calls for the construction of municipal airpor 


that will double the present number of 3,086. 


As the post-war age of aviation draws nearer the Army Air Forces, 

their military reauirements fulfilled, are turning back scores of multi- 

engined sky transports to the nation’s commercial airlines. These 
ships are being rapidly converted for civilian use. 
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Bottom is a pleasant little community with gayly painted stone houses, bright gardens and 
tree ‘shaded walks. 
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by Clifton Abbott 
Photographs from Western Ways 


Saba’s drowsy capital nestles comfortably in the cone of an extinct volcano which can only 
be reached by a steep trail leading up from the beach. 


SITUATED AT THE TOP of the lesser A 
tilles, tip of The Americas’ “Crescent of I 
fense,” is the island of Saba, a tiny fragme 
of the Netherlands West Indies which c 
not be found on the ordinary map. It h 
twenty women for every man, its capital 1 
in the bottom of a dormant volcano, it 
almost impossible to get to and it presents 
from the outside—the most barren and fe 
bidding aspects. No one knows how, wh 
or why Saba was first peopled. There is 
recorded history, only legend. Legend av 
that it was first a hideaway for early-c 
pirates and buccaneers and that it has play 
mecca to an unending trek of adventure 
and treasure seekers since Columbus sight 
San Salvador in ’92. The few men on 1 
island are rated the finest of boat build 
and there are tales of ancient days which 
veal that Sabans built full-sized schooners 
the mountain fastness and then lowered th: 
to the sea by ropes from the craggy heigt 
Even today, perhaps as a carry-over, tk 
build large dories and get them seaborne 
the same method. The many Saban wor 
are the most patient and courageous 
women. 

The apex of its cone sheared away by v 
canic action, Saba rears abruptly from - 
lashing waves as if scorning the necessity 
a beach. Its sheer, steep rock walls disco 
age casual visitors and limit traffic almost 
clusively to that of supplying the accout 
ments of living to modern Sabans. 

Another legend says that Sabans, © 
trenched in their lofty, natural fortress 
have successfully driven off invaders by w: 
ing until they landed and started to m: 
their way up the one narrow, steep gap wh 
is the only means of access to the top. T! 
the waiting Sabans rolled down huge ro 
from the precipitous side of The Gap and 
resultant man-made avalanche was far m 
effective than any strength of arms. 

There is no dock, no wharf, not even a | 
—only the harsh, rock-bound coast bea 
from all sides by the constant pounding 
the surf. A landing is an interesting 
hazardous affair. In the first placéj.there 
only one strip of coast where a landing | 
be made and it is only a scant twenty fee’ 
width. Known only to Sabans, the land 
strip is reached by a circuitous route ame 
immense boulders. They escort the occasic 
visitors onto the island by means of a stu 
surfboat which they handle with an ease : 
natural grace that bespeaks an ancestry 
centuries of skilled seamen. When the t 
is maneuvered along its twisting cov 
‘through jagged rocks almost near enougt 
touch, the landing is made as all hands ju 
into the surf and heave the boat ashore. 17 
is at a point called Fort Bay Landing and : 
at the mouth of the mile-long canyon 1 
winds down from Bottom, the island’s capi 
Geologists attribute this gap to the last 
maining evidence of lava flow from the cr: 
1500 feet above. 

There are no roads on Saba, and the 
tives—mostly of Dutch descent—have sele: 
this canyon cut by molten rock as the eas 
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way to and from the rim of the volcano. 
They call it The Gap A trail has been formed 
y years of travel. Countless tons of materials 
have been lugged along this tortuous path. 
Cement, lumber, nails, furniture, food and 
medicine—in short, everything on Saba—has 
at one time or another been brought up The 
Gap on top of a Saban’s head, the conven- 
tional method of transporting goods from the 
bottom of the volcano to Bottom, the town in- 
side it. One man thinks nothing of “‘headin’ ” 
up a load that took four men to life from the 
ground, | 

With loads on their heads, the men start 
up the trail in twos and fours, talking as they 
go, hardly pausing for extra breath until they 
make the top. ‘Most of them carry a stick to 
help and steady them over the rougher places 
and charge from twenty-five cents to a dollar 
a load, depending upon its weight and dest:- 
nation. 

Although the first two hundred feet is prac- 
tically straight up and down, switchbacks 
make the trail easier, if longer, and after that 
it settles down into something approximating 
a passable trail. As a reminder that the rugged 
little island is the result of comparatively re- 
cent volcanic activity, an extensive lava-slide 
is passed on the way up. This buried the 
first settlement on Saba. Even a minor erup- 
tion would today demolish Bottom which is 
nestled in an extremely precarious, though 
beautiful, location. 
worry about this possibility, believing as 
their ancestors did that the volcano will never 
erupt again.) The steep sides of the cone 
which forms Saba are ribbed with old lava 
flows and are dotted with crater-like fissures 
for the entire 2800-feet of their extent. 

_ There is very little growth of any kind in 
‘The Gap itself and, of course, no animal life. 
The silence along this trail which winds its 
way among the. weird rock formations is 
somehow forbidding and it never fails to 
bring a touch of doubt to the visitor’s mind 
as to whether he really wants to do this, after 
all. Volcanoes, you know, have erupted— 
even “extinct”ones. 

When the rim of the crater is reached, all 
doubt vanishes. Spread out a few hundred 
feet below in a gentle, green bowl is a trim 
little paradise with rows of stone houses 
gleaming with gay paint and surrounded by 
an abundance of flowers and shrubs. The 
Dutch ancestry of the Sabans is nowhere 
more in evidence than in their housekeeping. 
Everything is spick-and-span from the 
scrubbed, waxed and highly-polished floors 
to the new coat of paint on the roof. There 
have not been enough visitors to any of Saba’s 
four villages to warrant a hotel as a com- 
‘mercial enterprise, so the government has 
furnished a guest house. The guest house, 
for which the government makes no charge, 
is roomy, comfortable and _ well-furnished. 
In addition to the bed rooms, it has a par- 
lor, dining room, bath and kitchen. It even 
have a kerosene icebox—the only elec- 
tricity on the island is at the governor’s house 
which boasts a small home power-plant. Linen 
‘is supplied to guests who pay only for its 
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laundering. Alberta, the housekeeper, looks 
after everything for about fifty cents a day. 

Saba is one of five islands making up the 
Curacao group of the Netherlands West In- 
dies which belong to the Netherlands Empire. 
The government consists of a Governor and 
Council—appointed by the Crown—and the 
Staten. The Staten is an assembly of fifteen 
members, five appointed by the Crown and 
ten elected by popular vote. Voting is limited, 
incidentally, to males and is restricted by in- 
come and educational qualifications. 

Saba is law-abiding and most of the actual 
administration of the government’s regula- 
tions is left to one man called the Brigadier. 
Among his eight official titles are: Chief of 
Police, Fire Marshal, Harbor Master, Justice 
of the Peace and Bailiff. He lives in the vil- 
lage of Bottom which serves as Saba’s capi- 
tal. Its streets are barely wide enough for 
two loads to pass without scraping and are 
paved after a fashion with flat Saba rocks, 
cemented in place. The streets are lined with 
neat rock walls. Bottom boasts of three 
churches. In the police station, which is in 
the middle of town, one-man is on duty 
throughout the day and until ten at night. His 
toughest job is to care for the fourteen gaso- 
line lamps which light the town’s streets and 
his most exacting job is to ring out the hour 
and half-hour on a large bell which serves 
double-duty as a time-piece and as an alarm 
in case of fire or emergency. 

The island’s hospital is in. Bottom and is 
headquarters for the government-hired doc- 
tor who makes calls all over the island. The 
doctor has one of the four horses on the island 
and he rides it at a trot to answer calls. A 
boy or girl runs alongside to carry his bag. 

The largest single source of income for the 
few men on Saba is the road-building project. 
Modern inhabitants decided that it was pos- 
sible to build a road down The Gap and that 
they had been “headin’ up” material and sup- 
plies long enough. They determined to build 
a road. Now the men who work at it get up 
at three in the morning, climb a mile or so up 
the mountain to care for their garden patch 
(every Saban house has one) gather grass for 


A, SEWING BEE 


When the girls of Saba gather for tea they always 

bring their sewing with them. They spend all their 

spare time with their needle-work much of which 
is sold in the United States, 


B. GOING TO SCHOOL 


It’s the school teachers’ privilege to ride one of the 
few horses on Saba. The only other beasts of bur- 
den are small donkeys. 


G. SHIPMENTS FROM THE MAINLAND 


After a varied cargo has been landed at Saba men 
and boys prepare to take it up the steep trail to 
the capital. 


D. LANDING AT SABA 


It takes skilful seamanship to bring boats between 
the rocks and through the surf to Saba’s landing 
beach only twenty-five feet long. 


Ey THE LAMP LIGHTER 


Night illumination in the streets of Bottom is pro- 
vided by gasoline lamps which are placed on posts 
originally intended for gas. 
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So 


THE LANDING PLACE 


This view from the steamship Baralt shows the narrow landing place at Saba 
and the trail that leads up the Gap to Bottom. 


their livestock, climb back down for break- 
fast, swing a lunch pail over their shoulder 
and start out on the hour and a half hike 
over the up and down mountain trail to get 
to the job. After eight hours of hard, pick 
and shovel labor, they return home and re- 
peat the chores. The trails are all age-worn 
and steep, but the Sabans go up and down 
them as fleetly as would a mountain-goat, 
usually carrying something on their head for 
balance. 

Steamer Day is an occasion that brings out 
almost everyone on the island with any spare 
time. Everyone looks forward to its coming 
with an eager expectation. It sails on a two- 
week schedule. About the time it is due, eyes 
are all turned toward Signal Hill on the 


-ridge above Bottom. Here an old watchman 


keeps his eyes on the horizon, constantly 
watching for approaching craft. He rarely, 
if ever, misses seeing one. As soon as a boat 
is spotted, he runs up an ingenious set of 
flags which tell watching Sabans all over the 
island that a boat is coming. It also tells the 
size and type of craft and the direction from 
which it is coming. The signals allow every- 
one to reach the point of landing in ample 
time to either watch or give a hand. 

When the regular steamer is in, the landing 
through the surf is repeated over and over 
again by many surfboats until all of the pas- 
sengers and supplies are ashore. Each steamer 
brings mail, supplies and a passenger or two. 
The passengers are, almost without exception, 
Sabans who are coming home for a visit or 
who have been on a visit to one of the neigh- 
boring islands. A look at the landing place 
from the heights above gives the impression 
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of a busy port since it is packed with Sabans. 

Most of the people who crowd the narrow 
strip along the shore are either there to wel- 
come a returned relative or to say good-bye 
to a departing one. There are only a few 
families on Saba and rare is the passenger 
who doesn’t rate fifty or more friendly rela- 
tives to see him or her off. An occasional 
traveling salesman visits Saba and sometimes 
the missionaries change posts. Other visitors 
that can be counted upon are the judge and 
the “movie man.” The judge, who arrives 
four times a year to hold a session of his rov- 


‘ing court, says that Saba is less likely to have 


anything for him to do than any of his other 
courts. Once and sometimes twice each year 
a man comes from the mainland to bring a 
portable moving picture projector. He gets 
a full house. 

Since there is little gainful employment on 
the island, most of the men have been forced 
to seek a means of livelihood elsewhere and 
boats plying the Caribbean are filled with 
Saban seamen, masters and mates. And 
many a West Indies port has a Saban for a 
harbor master. All of these men are born on 
Saba and are, somehow, mysteriously attached 
to it. When they are old they will retire to 
the island, returning to the little plot of 
ground that has been handed down to them 
through the generations.. This applies to the 
young and unmarried males as well as to the 
older and married men. The young men 
leave Saba until they have saved up enough 
money to support a family and until they are 
sure of a steady income, then they put in at 
Saba to choose a wife. They seldom have any 
trouble doing this. Nine out of ten Saban 


STREET CORNER IN BOTTOM 


One sees few men on the streets of Saba’s island capital. Most of them leave 
Saba to make their living and those who stay are out-numbered twenty to one. 


women are pre-destined to spinsterhood. 
After the honeymoon is over, the man returns 
to his job and the woman sticks to her 
knitting on Saba. 

This, of course, makes for a heavy surplus 
of women on the island. Saba’s women, un- 
like her men, stay close to home and indoors. 
Their complexions are clear and healthy. 
They would not look out of place in any 
average American town provided they had the 
benefit of a few beauty salons. Some of the 
girls apply a touch of lipstick and rouge, nail- 
polish has not yet crept in and slacks are 
virtually unheard of. Their dresses, neat cot- 
ton prints usually, are either last boat mail- 
order purchases or copies which the girls have 
made themselves from pictures they clip from 
American fashion magazines. (All Sabans 
have a strange partiality for things Amer- 
ican.) The peasant scarf is much in evidence 
—and very becoming. 

From childhood, these girls learn fancy 
sewing and Spanish drawn-work. By the 
time they are sixteen or so, they can work a 
variety of intricate and beautiful patterns. 
From then on they devote a large part of each 
day to hemstitching collar and cuff sets, 
dresser combinations and other novelties. 

Each girl has to create her own market for 
her output. Naturally, there are only a few 
pieces sold on the island since there are so 
few visitors and the girls must look outside 
Saba for a buyer. They make contacts 
through the mails by writing women’s clubs 
and other organizations and by getting names 
from Sabans living outside the island. (There 
has been a rather large Saban colony estab- 

(Continued on page 34) . 


_ Many ot the scenes in Bougainvillaea were filmed at 

the beautiful church of San Cayetano not far from 
Guanajuato and near the Valencionna mine which 
produced the fabulous sum of eight hundred million 
pesos. The church was formerly maintained in mag- 
nificent style by contributions of the miners them- 
selves who gave ore valued at fifty thousand pesos 
annually. The director of Bougainvillaca, C, Milio 
Fernandez, is seen seated on the platform beneath 
the camera in the picture at the right. Below Dolores 
__ del Rio is acting the scene in which she is about to 
a be married to her lover. 


UNTIL RECENTLY Latin America has been largely 
dependent on the United States for its motion pic- 
tures. The results, in the main, have not been good 
for either of the two. Among the South American 
movie goers our films have implanted innumerable 
grotesque misconceptions about life in the United 
States. A great many of the people are often led 
to believe that the gangster is the triumphant fig- 
ure in our society, that highway robbers still domin- 
ate the West, that our people are fabulously weal- 
thy, and that our amusements are provided prin- 
cipally by swing bands, bespangled chorus girls and 
night clubs. They are devoted admirers of Charlie 
Chaplin, Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck, they 
adore our glamour girls and their young women 
eagerly imitate the clothes and the hair-does of such 
stars as Katherine Hepburn (Cataleen Hairboor), 
Ann Southern (Ana Souterne) and Ginger Rogers 
(Hinkher Rohair); but they are either moved to 
derisive laughter or deep indignation when we mis- 
represent South American customs and falsify the 
history of their countries. 

The more cultivated movie goers, and the South 
American audiences are on the average more intel- 
ligent than our own, are sickened by the mediocrity 
and vulgarity of the majority of Hollywood pic- 
tures. To°them, as well as to intelligent Americans, 
it is appalling that with our technical, cultural and 
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Mm creative resources we should produce: annually such 
The church of San Cayetano with its lavish Chur- a spate of meretricious, sentimental, dishonest and 
‘rigueresque decorations, its interior and exterior tedious feature pictures. Why, they ask, when we 
“Stone ornaments and its massive carved doors pro- command the talent of the world’s greatest writers 
vides a magnificent background for Bougainvillaea. and directors should we set them to work creating 


fairy stories for morons? 

espa It was inevitable that a demand for pictures writ- 

ten, acted and produced by Latin Americans should 
i arise, and now Mexico, Argentina and Brazil all 
have studios producing full length films. In tech- 
nical equipment, these studios are of course not 
comparable with those in Hollywood. However, their 
directors are able to use authentic backgrounds, de- 
velop native talents and use the Spanish and Por- 
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Photographs by Silberstein from European 


tuguese languages to present dramas and comedies 
based on Latin-American traditions and problems. 
As yet the results, judged by the best European and 
Ameri¢an standards, have not been impressive, but 
South Americans are discovering how rich they are 
in fresh, unexploited subject matter and they are 
opening up a new field to the artistic genius of the 
Latin-American people. 

The photographs.- reproduced herewith show a 
recent Mexican film based on an incident that hap- 
pened in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
near Guanajuato about three hundred miles north of 
Mexico City. The heroine, played by Dolores del 
Rio, is the daughter of a wealthy mine owner who 
is anxious to marry her to a young lawyer. She does 
not love him and flatly refuses to marry. Thereafter 
there is a tragic explosion in the mines which ade- 
quate safety devices would have prevented. Hurry- 
ing to the mines to see if her father has been in- 
jured Dolores meets Pedro, a worker who orders 
the young belle away for fear his companions may 
turn against her in anger. Dolores is attracted to 
the strange young man despite his impudence. A 
furtive friendship is soon followed by love and in- 
evitably Dolores’ father discovers the situation and 
forbids his daughter to see Pedro again. However, 
they go to the priest to be married secretly, and 
they are again discovered by the father just before 
the ceremony. In his fury the father draws a re- 
volver and kills Pedro. The ending is highly melo- 
dramatic. The father, after being tried and found 
guilty, kills himself. Dolores retires from society 
to live alone, and she is last seen in her patio 
amidst the lovely flowers which give the picture its 
name —Bougainvillaec. 

The story of the film with its familiar pattern 
of the wealthy heiress in love with a social inferior 
may seem banal to us. For the Mexican people, 
however, the picture’s theme has a deep emotional 
significance based on memories of cruel exploita- 
tion by foreign capital and its native collaborators 
during the long dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz from 
1876 to 1910. 
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The Mexican actor Joaquin Coos gives an impressive 
performance of the priest. He is seen here just as the 
mine owner rushes in to try to prevent his daughter’s 
marriage to her plebian lover. Another gifted actor, 
Pedro Armendariz, who is seen in the picture below 
plays the part of the ill-fated victim of parental anger— 
a typical hero of the Mexican people, handsome, au- 
dacious, witty and loyal to the interests of the group to 
which he belongs. 


, The two stars of Bougainvillaea, 
Pedro Armendariz and Dolores del 
Rio, are seen above resting between 
scenes. At the right the heroine, 
dressed ‘in the costly finery which 
symbolizes cruel exploitation to the 
miners, rides to the mine to see if her 
father has been’ killed or injured. The 
dead and the wounded are being car- 
ried along the side of the road on 
stretchers. As she drove on further 
the man who was to become her lover 
rudely ordered her to return to her 

home. 


British Information Services 


SOLDIER OF MALTA 


Maltese recruits played an important part in the 
defense of their island. Saviour Xuerab, seen here 
with his Lewis gun, is a shipwright in civilian life. 
Below is a view of the guard of honor outside the 
palace at Valetta during the swearing-in ceremony 
of the island’s new governor, Lieutenant-General 
Governor Edmond Schreiber. 
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CLEARING UP THE DEBRIS 


After the seige of Malta was lifted civilians and 
soldiers alike went to work to clean up the dam- 
age caused by bombing. The white haired woman 
working with this group is Mary Ellul who dis- 
tinguished herself as an A.R.P. warden during the 
blitz by her extraordinary energy and courage. 


Services 


HOMECOMING TO LIBERATED MALTA 


WHEN I LEFT MALTA two years ago, 
just before the siege was ended, the Island 
was hanging on grimly until help could come. 
The Germans had made an unbelievable mess 
—houses were in heaps, craters pocked the 
roads and almost every shop, when it wasn’t 
in ruins, was closed and boarded up. Valletta, 
the capital, was like a horribly mutilated wo- 
man, still alive, but so smashed and grey with 
dust that she was almost unrecognizable. The 
food situation was acute. Children grew to 
have that haunted and stupefied look which 
hunger brings, while mothers of large fami- 
lies became old women in a matter of months, 
with the strain of caring for their children, 
hunting for fresh vegetables, which. often 
meant walking for miles and then standing 
for hours in a queue, and at the same time 
trying to run their homes. 
All this, after standing or sitting for night 
after night in a shelter. “J/ bombi .. . Ma- 
> donna, il bombi.” And still the raiders came, 
and houses and people disintegrated. All ani- 
mals, except those needed for essential work, 
had to be slaughtered, for there was no fod- 
der. Horses fell dead in the shafts. A chicken 
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by Sheila Davies 
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for the table (when you could find one) sold 
for around ten dollars, while eggs became 
precious stones, at a dollar apiece. Malta 
came to exist on faith more than on any other 
commodity. There was one thought which 
drove out every other: Hang on... help must 
come. It must... It did, as everyone knows, 
but not a moment too soon. When that vital 
convoy finally steamed into the Grand Harbor 
there was almost no shouting. The people 
lining the waterfront sank on their knees and 
sobbed. There wasn’t much strength left 
for anything else. 

The other day I had the chance of going 
back there on leave from Italy. I knew that 
conditions were very much changed and that 
food was plentiful again. But I had an un- 
comfortable feeling of dread at revisiting 
places which I’d last seen under such un- 
forgettable conditions. Malta swung into 
sight, unbelievably tiny, and as the plane 
circled, I had the thrill of seeing the Island 
from a new angle. This was homecoming in 
every sense of the word, for my mother had 
returned a few months before, and when we 
landed at Luqa I raced to the telephone in a 


frenzy of excitement to get in touch with her 

We had moved to a new house, and the res 
of that day was taken up with exploring it 
unpacking, ringing up friends. I leaned ou 
of my bedroom window as it grew dark, an 
looked away to the outline of "Mdina, the ol 
capital, on a distant ridge. A fig tree towere: 
over the garden wall a few yards away, an 
its leaves were purple-brown against a tan 
gerine sky. SW. 

A church bell cut the silence like a sword 
a dog barked suddenly and a goat bleated 
Then the silence washed back again. Belov 
me a door was opened into the courtyard witl 
a flood of warm light. ““Supper’s ready,” saic 
my mother’s voice. ¥ 

The round mahogany table was laid in : 
small parlor next door to the kitchen, an 
there was a luscious smell of roast beef as m: 
mother came in bearing the joint triumphanth 
before her. That was one of the best dinner 
I can remember eating, not only because th 
food was good and there was more of it thai 
I could eat, but because it was my first dinne 
at home again. My mother and I looked a 


each other and smiled—we didn’t need to say 
j ae \ 


| anything. ‘hen “the coffee’s on the stove,” 
i was all she remarked, in a matter-of-fact 


voice. 

The next morning we went shopping in 
a Valletta. The buses, which had only run un- 
til eight o’clock to get workers to their offices, 
; _ had been extended until noon. And instead of 
starting again in the evening, there was a bus 
each hour until four-thirty, when they left 
_ the terminus as soon as they were full. It 
_ made an enormous difference, for in the old 
days if you wanted to visit a distant part of 
the Island, you got up very early and either 
| got jammed in the aisle of the bus or sat on 
_ somebody’s knee, and you stayed marooned at 
your destination until the evening, when the 
performance was repeated. All very amusing, 
and a long journey became an event, but 
familiarity bred a longing for more petrol. 
The buses hadn’t changed; they were still 
\ painted their reds and greens and yellows for 
the different routes, they still bore their names 

proudly: “Ireland,” “.2d Queen,” “Joey 
and the same holy pictures were nailed up be- 
side the driver. Our yellow bus charged along 
the narrow winding roads, flanked with loose 
stone walls, ploughed through the crowds at 
Birkirkara, swung round the deathly corner 
at Manoel Creek and finally, panting up the 
hill, stopped in the Castile Square in Valletta. 
Laughing and shaken, we walked down to 
Kingsway and the Union Club. The streets 
seemed narrower, as they are apt to, after 1 
long absence, and I noticed that the great 
ruins of the Opera House had been stacked 
neatly, though the same flower stall still blos- 

somed at its corner. 

“They’re going to have Carnival celebra- 


PEACE AT VALLETTA 


Now that Malta is at peace again after one of the most terrible 

sieges of the war its thoroughfares and homes will soon be restored. 

This was one of Valletta’s narrow streets flanked by seventeenth 
century houses as it was before the war. 
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tions again this year,’ said my mother, and 
I remembered the last Carnival, before the 
war, when the Opera House had been used 
for fancy-dress balls every night during the 
week before Lent, the week when Malta went 
mad and never went to bed. 

It was the busiest hour of the morning in 
Kingsway. We walked down the middle of 
the street, through crowds of sailors, British 
and American and Yugoslav, past Wrens in 
their trim Navy serge, past soldiers and wo- 
men with loaded baskets. It was difficult 
to move. I didn’t see one shop that was closed, 
and all had well-stocked windows, and al- 
though I knew that clothes had recently been 
rationed in the Jsland, I was amazed at the 
low prices. 

I paused on the steps of the Union Club 
for a moment and looked up and down the 
street. The grey woman that had been Val- 
letta was grey no longer: she was recogniz- 
able and dressed in gaiety, so that her scars 
were not as terrible as they might have been. 
Plastic surgery was about to begin, and al- 
ready the new post office had been rebuilt, 
while a committee of architects was planning 
the restoration of the city. The dust and the 
rubble were gone and only the huge blocks of 
masonry were left, tidily stacked, and the 
skeletons of houses and shops were either 
temporarily repaired with planks, or else wore 
a look which was no longer surprised and 
grotesque. 

The Union Club is housed in one of the 
ancient auberges which belonged to the 
Knights of Malta. It has a vast entrance hall, 
and a distant staircase leads to the ball-room 
and officers’ reading rooms, while downstairs 


Monkmeyer 


is the “Snake Pit,” or ladies’ lounge. Except 
for some incendiaries through the ball-room 
ceiling, the building was untouched during the 
blitz, which is surprising, considering its posi- 
tion so near to the harbor and other objectives. 

The Snake Pit cannot have changed its ap- 
pearance or character much since its was 
christened, and that was countless years ago: 
a long room with a vaulted roof, and many 
deep, comfortable chairs and little tables. We 
settled ourselves, ordered drinks from Mr. 
Cutajar, the Head Steward, and looked at 
the newest papers. The room was almost 
empty at that hour and I saw no familiar 
faces, and after a while we went out into the 
crowds of Kingsway again. J was down to 
the last of my face-powder and lip-stick, but 
had no difficulty in buying a fresh stock, and 
we went on to the Clothing Office, where I ex- 
plained that I needed various things which ! 
could not buy in Italy, and was given some 
emergency coupons. 

Armed with these I was able to buy myself 
some pure silk stockings, made by a British 
firm, for one dollar a pair. In Italy I would 
have had to pay from eight to twelve dollars 
for them, pre-war stock. I had only enough 
coupons left to buy some underclothes, of 
very good quality and quite inexpensive. 


* * X 


“D’you remember that day when everything 
threatened to get us down, and we brought 
our sandwiches and hitch-hiked up here? We 
were sitting under that very tree when those 
88’s came over, after bombing the airport.” 

My companion and I were walking in the 

(Continued on page 34) 


IN MALTA’S HARBOR 


Valletta is built on a tongue of rock that rises above a harbor and 

narrow inlets in which great battleships can anchor. 

fortifications date from the days of Knights of Malta who reached 
the heights of their power in the seventeenth century. 


Some of the 
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CLOSE UP OF A PATRICIAN 


Endurance, playfulness, courage and_ intelligence 
distinguish the full bred Palomino stallion. To be 
considered excellent the golden horse must be the 
exact shade of a newly-minted gold coin, or a 
deviation of five shades lighter or darker. The name 
and tail must be white, silver or ivory. This is 
Serra Senor, a stallion belonging to Dr. Leo Pruden 
of Ventura County, California. 
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SOME FORTY MILES from Hollywood 
there is a stretch of rolling country neatly 
fenced in by a smooth wire fence. A rustic 
sign over the entrance reads: “Running 
Springs Farm.” 

Inside the fence are individual pastures, 
separated from each other by redwood bars. 
Back of those, golden-colored mares and colts 
romp and cavort in sheer exuberance under 
the kind California sun. 

There are several herds of them, pastured 
outdoors to build up stamina. All belong to 
Chester R. Upham, owner.of the farm, and 
president of the national association banding 
together Palomino fanciers and breeders of 
forty-eight states. 

Many outstanding specimens can be found 
in that pasture, but the cream of the crop is 
kept sheltered in a beautiful redwood barn 
equipped with brass rails and individual white 
porcelain drinking urns for each horse. In 
that barn is kept the apple of Upham’s eye— 
the sleek golden stallion El Zorro, The Fox. 

The story of El Zorro’s discovery sounds 
like something out of a picaresque novel. 
Someone had told Upham that an old “wid- 
der woman” had a lovely colt which was kept 
in an old ramshackle barn. Always on a 
lookout for a good Palomino, Upham paid 
the old crony a visit. Lighting a lantern, she 
led him into the barn. There, in the darkest 
corner, up to his. knees in filth and dirty 
straw, stood a gentle-eyed colt. His hair was 
caked and shaggy. His mane and tail were 
unkempt. He was so dirty it was hard to 
guess his color, but Upham knew at a glance 
this was a Palomino, and a good one at that. 
Even in the fitful light of a lantern he knew 
he was looking at a future champion. 

Feigning indifference, Upham told the old 
woman good night and returned to his hotel 
in town. He tossed all night, picturing that 
poor colt scratching himself on rusty nails, or 
perishing under a collapsing roof. In the 
morning he bought the colt without bargain- 
ing, and installing him in a magnificent 
trailer, drove him back to Running Springs 
Farm. There, washed, currycombed and 
rubbed down, El Zorro’s coat began to shine 
like a newly-minted gold coin. “And I knew 


John Alfred Piver 
When the mother of this Palomino 
colt died from a leg injury his trainer 
had to feed him out of a bottle. 


Since he first came to Wane ‘Spring 
Farm three years ago, El Zorro’s ‘daily rou 
tine is as rigid and as complicated as th 
morning toilette of an operatic diva. Ther 
is the morning workout, walk, rubdown, an 
rest in fresh, fragrant hay. There is the after 
noon’s brief warm-up, a rub, and a curry 
comb. There is the pleating and combing o 
his magnificent mane and tail, which woul 
put any platinum blonde’s tresses to shame 
There is a manicure too: the hooves are oile 
and polished. 

On the day I paid El Zorro a visit, a ruddy 
faced trainer led him out of his fancy stal 
Though the trainer was walking, El Zorro, | 
natural show-off, reared up, neighed, an 
rolled his eye. He snorted, pawed the ground 
and all the while watched from the corner 0 
his eye to see what impression he was pro 
ducing. Against the dazzling blue of th 
California sky, his slender golden body stoo 
out in shining relief. 

“Askin’ to be photographed, he is,” th 
trainer said. “I can tell, he is in the moo 
today.” As if to Seanad the trainer’s state 
ment, El Zorro executed another caper, an 
nuzzled the man so hard, he nearly fell back 
wards. “None of that,” the trainer snapped 
and El Zorro put his ears back, and tuggec 
at the trainer’s sleeve with his lips, his eye 
immediately assuming a hang-dog expression 
“Now how can I get mad at him?” the traine 
parted his arms in a gesture of utter help 
lessness. 

We walked to a small training meadoy 
where El Zorro demonstrated some of hi 
gaits and tricks. He knelt, rolled over, anc 
then, his eyes shining with achievement, hi, 
tail held high, his neck arched, rearing up anc 
neighing, was led back to his stable. Uphan 
watched El Zorro’s graceful body slip into th 
dark square of the stable door, chewing o1 
the stalk of grass thoughtfully. “Yessir,” h 
finally managed. “Yes sir!” And there wa: 
all the pride of a paren in this caressins 
expletive. 

Actually Upham dotes on this beautifu 
animal as a father might on a child. Thougl 
offered fancy prices for this stallion, he say: 
he will never sell. He learned his lessot 
when another favorite of his, El Tovar, wa 
sold to the Hunta-Hunta-Hara ranch of Frec 
G. Francis in Florida. Even though a $4,00( 
check and the knowledge that Francis wa 
buying El Tovar a silver-mounted saddl 
costing $2,000 might have been ample salve 
Upham spent many a sleepless night re 
gretting the sale. He says his devotion to hi 
Palominos is no exception. Anyone who hac 
ever known or owned a golden horse feel: 
that way about them. Their gentleness, in 
telligence, endurance, and courage foreve 
endear them to their owners. 

Palominos, Upham says, have been grea 
favorites since the earliest times, Seven 
teenth century canvases of the Flemish 
painters showed Palomino horses; anci 
Chinese scrolls depicted them as imper 
mounts. El Khebis, the most ancient h 


-be duns; sometimes chestnuts. 


stud book in the world, recorded a golden 
horse named El Dinari, three thousand years 
before Christ. 

There are several schools of thought as to 
the origin of name “Palomino.”” Upham be- 
lievés the name came from the golden grape 
of Spain by the same name, and like that 
grape, to be genuine, the color of the Palo- 
mino horse must vary only five shades 
(lighter or darker) from the color of a 
newly-minted gold coin. Their shining golden 
coat is most frequently responsible for names 
given Palominos, which usually echo that 
spectacular characteristic. Golden Admira- 
tion, Orofino, Pirate Gold, Golden Blaze, 
Golden Donna, Muchacho de Oro, Golden 
Mischief, and many other “golden” names 
give the unitiated a clue that he is dealing 
with a Palomino horse. 

Besides being a great favorite, for many 
decades the Palomino was a horse of mystery. 
No one knew what combination of colors and 
what combination of blood strains produced a 
Palomino. The cream or gold-colored horse, 
for many years known to the plains of Texas 
as a ‘“‘claybank” or “‘flaxie,’’ seemed to appear 
from nowhere and disappear into nowhere. 
Attempts to breed a claybank to another clay- 
bank resulted in shaggy-coated colts and not 
always cream-colored. Sometimes they would 
But when- 
ever a good Palomino could be found or 
bred, there was always great rejoicing. So 
greatly were the Palomino’s appreciated in 
olden days that Palomino owners did not sell 
their horses, though at times they did con- 
sider giving them away as gifts. And such 
gifts were ranked among such favors as giy- 
ing the hand of a favorite daughter in mar- 
riage. 

Palominos were prized because they were 
the handsomest fiesta or parade horses known. 
Ranch boys loved a Palomino for his depend- 
ability, stamina and “staying” qualities. It 
was nothing for a Palomino to work with a 
cowboy at steer-busting without a bridle. 
records tell. The Palomino would twist and 
turn, and stop of his own accord. The horse 
and rider worked as one. The Palominos’ 
intelligence and their devotion to their mas 
ters have been immortalized in legend and 
song. Around glowing camp fires of Texas 
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and Mexico, cowboys and vaqueros still tell 
of how those courageous horses worked at 
busting steers. If the viata held, all came out 
well; and if the riata snapped—ah, Dios! 

Today Palominos are used extensively by 
the Coast Guard patrol for guarding the 
beaches, and by the Army Remount Service, 
Upham says. The horses’ colossal endurance, 
the, same quality which made them popular 
with the prairie riders, gave them their place 
in the present scheme of things as a war 
horse. After a long day of hard work around 
the herds, or walking in soft sand on patrol 
duty, Palomino mounts will come home to 
stable prancing and “a-faunching” at the bit. 
No matter how hard they are worked, they 
always have plenty of spunk left. 


But among Palominos, as among all 
things, there are a few that are lemons. Un- 


til 1941 when standards of judging Palo- 
minos were first officially introduced by the 
Palomino Horse Breeders of America, almost 
any “yaller” horse was popularly believed to 
bea Palomino. How far those ungainly crea- 
tures were from the ranks of purebred Palo- 
minos will become clear after one examines the 
minutiae of the specifications the good Palo- 
mino must live up to in order to be registered 
with the national organization. Such things 
as a few pink specks on the horse’s black 
skin, or a few black hairs on its otherwise 
impeccable golden coat, or a white spot on the 
body, would dismally disqualify it. 

The description of Upham’s pet stallion El 
Tovar best exemplifies what a good Palomino 
should look like: “ EF] Tovar, out of 
Goldie a Palomino, by Gadar . . . a Chestnut. 
Shimmering gold body color, white mane and 
tail, black eyes, black skin, socks on both 
hind feet; weight, slightly in excess of a 
thousand pounds; height about fifteen hand; 
sire, grandsire, and granddam, all registered 
Arabians.” 

In this one paragraph, the whole story of 
the Palomino is told. El Tovar’s dam was a 
Palomino; his sire, a Chestnut. That com- 
bination was no accident. Breeding a Palo- 
mino toa Palomino too frequently showed dis- 
heartening results: either a Chestnut or a 
total albino were the outcome. Consequently, 
through a process of long and bitter experi- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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BACK FROM THE RANGE 


When Dr. Leo Pruden enters his ranch on Serra 
Senor the stallion opens and closes the gate so that 
the rider does not have to dismount. The Palo- 
minos have increased enormously in popularity in 
recent years and there are today an estimated ten 
thousand head on ranches all over the country. All 
Palomino horse shows have become popular and 


finely bred Palominos bring a price of $3,000. and 
up. 


JORMA 
MARE AND COLT 


The Palomino’s intelligence has been celebrated in 
songs by cowboys throughout Texas and Mexico. 
They work at steer-busting without a bridle and 
twist, turn and stop in perfect harmony with the 
rider's wishes. Today they are used both by the 
Coast Guard patrol and by the Army Remount 
Service. Above is a Palomino mare and colt; at the 
left, Serra Senor assumes a show stance on com- 
mand of his trainer. 
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This contemporary Chinese chess set is delicately and beautifully carved in ivory. 


HISTORIC TRAILS ACROSS 
THE CHESSBOARD 


by Madelin Blitzstein 
Photographs by John F. Harbeson 


FOR EVERYONE who likes to travel vicari- 
ously, and that is all most of us can do these 
days, there is much delight to be found in the 
fascinating story of chess and in the study of 
the pieces with which this game is played. 
Chess is the most cosmopolitan of all games. 
Since chess was first originated in ancient In- 
dia or Persia the thirty men that comprise 
the two combatant groups facing each other 
on the sixty-four squares of the board have 
journeyed throughout the centuries to every 
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‘part of the globe, increasing and multiplying, 
‘adapting themselves to different social condi- 
‘tions and environments and reflecting in their 
shapes and their costumes.the history of many 
‘diverse civilizations and peoples. 

' In the numerous forms they assume at va- 
rious times and places, the chessmen of the 
world provide a record of the conflicts which 
have taken place between the rulers and ruled, 
between the upper classes and the lowly, be- 
tween the church and the state, between the 


x 
* 


forces of good and evil, andebetween 


armies of opposing civilizations. \ 

The fashioning of the chess pieces them 
selves throughout the game’s long history hi 
challenged the ingenuity of artists and arti. 
sans of the Orient and the Occident. Chess: 
men may vary in size from one foot in height 
to tiny pieces made out of collar-buttons for 
pocket-sets ; they may be made out of suct 
materials as silver, pewter, ivory, wood, bone 
amber, coral, glass, bronze, and porcelain. 
and they may range in design from the ornate 
specimens carved by the patient Chinese fo: 
export to the crude pieces carved from dull. 
colored cypress wood by a Confederate sol. 
dier of the American Civil War. 

Chessmen include those made of white 
soap, a set made from worthless marks afte 
World War I, and the lucite pieces whict 
were designed by Robert I. Rosenwald for U 
S. Naval Air Forces, now being placed in the 
packages accompanying every lifecraft or 
divebomber planes operating from Navy fla’ 
tops so that aviators may have something te 
do when they are shot down at sea. 

In the Soviet Union chess is a tremend: 
ously popular diversion. During tsarist days 
great chess-players were developed in Russia 
like Tchigarian, Janowsky, Schiffers, Alapir 
and Winawer, who attended internationa 
chess tournaments in continental capitals te 
display their skill, In modern Russia, ches: 
is played in huge tournaments in which, as ir 
1935, as many as 710,000 trade unionists com 
peted, and the results were broadcast to ar 
eager nation by radio. 

Even the German invasion has not managec 
to dampen the Russian enthusiasm for this 
game; children and patriarchs alike indulge 
in it; Russian Guards play it for diversion at 
the front during a lull in the fighting, anc 
chessmasters like Vassily Smyslo, a twenty: 
one-year-old aviation student, and M. Stol- 
berg, aged twenty-two, of Rostov-on-the-Don 
are as much national heroes as the honorec 
Stakhonovites of coal or steel production. 


In our own country, Philadelphia holds tht 
distinction of being the city where the firs! 
recorded game of chess was played by Ben- 
jamin Franklin in 1734, Franklin used ar 
inexpensive set made in fruit wood anc 
carved in France for this historic game; late: 
the author of Poor Richard’s Almanac wrote 
a treatise on the game called The Morals 0; 
Chess; it was translated into many languages 
including the Russian. | 


The people of Burma and Java have leanec 
toward the creation of exotic chessmen, de- 
signing them with loving care of carved anc 
painted wood. The ivory-carvers of Indie 
have specialized for the past century in set: 
for foreign purchasers, many of them s¢ 
elaborate that they were fit only for ornamen 
tal purposes and not for the practical use. 0: 
playing a game. Many of these sets portray 
the English on one side of the board and the 
native Indians on the other, a none too subtl 
symbol of conflict between the rulers and tht 
ruled. The people of modern India prefer t 
play their own games with chessmen of ge 
metrical type, red and green ivory figures 


moderate size, with gold filigree designs to en- 
hance their esthetic quality. 

Seventeenth century France went in for 
coral chessmen on ivory and ebony boards; 
in the first half of the nineteenth century the 
people of Dieppe, France, became expert 
makers of bone chessmen on wooden bases. 
This was a period when romanticism flour- 
ished, and fancy, cherubic pieces were the 
order of the day. One set used Cupid and 
Psyche versus Bacchus and Ariadne as the 
opposing Kings and Queens. 

Amber chessmen as well as pieces made of 
buffalo horn and coral were fashioned in Ger- 
many in the eighteenth century ; the Bavarians 
carved quaint rotund figures for their game, 
and many German sets depicted the armies 
of the Germans against the Barbarian hordes, 
a strange thought in view of the present con- 
flict. 
In England, chess influenced heraldry, as it 
did in Spain and France, also. This was an 
outgrowth of the age of chivalry and the cru- 
sades, although the Lion of Judah and the 
Eagle of the Caesars had been previously em- 
ployed on many coats-of-zrms. In those days 
when the coats-of-arms were the possession 
of the upper classes—there wasn’t any middle 
class and the lower classes were comprised of 
artisans and toilers who had no use for such 
frippery—chess was the game of the knights 
and the ladies only. The division of coats-of- 
arms into alternate colors came about through 
the introduction of chess, with the rook, or 
castle, becoming the most popular chessman 
on many coats-of-arms. The knights and the 
clergy loved the game; as a matter of fact, the 
education of a noble was considered incom- 
plete unless he was adept in two primary re- 
quirements, a knowledge of chess and fal- 
conry. 

Bohemian (Czech) chessmen of carved 
wood reflect the droll wit and humor of the 
artisans who made them; the pieces are in 
bright greens and reds, with the kings look- 
ing like chubby Santa Clauses, the queens 
dressed in temptingly low-bodiced gowns, and 
the pawns perpetually gay with red, turned- 
up noses. 

Just exactly what country shall forever 
bear the honor of having invented the game 
has not yet been fully agreed upon. In its 
ancient form, the discovery of chess has been 
accredited, with more or less valid reasons, to 
* the Romans, the Greeks, the Jews, the Baby- 


These chessmen were cut in cedar by a Confederate soldier and found in a 
tent by a Union soldier after a surprise attack. 


The decorative skill of an Italian craftsman pro- 
duced this bishop about 1750. 


lonians, the Scythians, the Irish, the Welsh, 
the Castilians, the Hindus, the Araucanians, 
and the Persians. Some chess students have 
even gone so far as to attribute its invention 
to an individual historical personage, and 
have ascribed its creation to the genius of 
King Solomon, or Xerxes, or Aristotle, or 
the Chinese mandarin Han-sing, or the Brah- 
min philosopher, Sissa. 

In April of this year there was exhibited in 
the Free Library of Philadelphia what is ac- 
knowledged to be the greatest collection of 
chessmen and books and prints about’ the 
game ever assembled under one roof. Col- 
lected and tabulated with fulsome notes by 
John F. Harbeson, architect associated with 
Paul Phillipe Cret, and Professor of Indus- 
trial Design at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the exhibit includes an array of histori- 


cal legends which throw little-known light 
upon the fascinating story of chess through 
the ages and in many lands. 

While generally chess experts today more 
or less agree that the game was first played in 
Hindustan or Persia circa 500 in our era, 
there is a group of Indian legends which insist 
that the game was invented by Sissa, a Brah- 
min, son of the Vizier to the King Scheram 
in Northwest India. The King at that time 
was governing his subjects with an iron hand; 
they were extremely unhappy and discon- 
tented. Sensing his people’s disfavor and dis- 
satisfaction, the King sought a remedy. He 
called upon Sissa for sage advice and Sissa 
invented chess in order to teach his ruler in a 
subtle manner that the King, although he 
might be the most important person in the 
state, was nevertheless unable to.advance his 
principality without the aid and co-operation 
of his subjects, both high and low. Sissa illus- 
trated this though the chessmen, because the 
king piece, deprived of his pawns, can soon 
enough become a “dead duck.” 

The King, apparently a man of vision and 
keen understanding, grasped the idea and 
gave more liberty as well as more food to his 
subjects ;the kingdom was saved from oblivion 
and the King from dethronement. Then it 
was that the King asked Sissa, out of grati- 
tude, to choose a reward for his cleverness. 
Sissa requested a quantity of wheat computed 
on the chess board, one grain for the first 
square, the number to be doubled for each 
other square, from the first to the sixty- 
fourth. The King looked upon Sissa with 
wonder at the modesty of his request but 
when the King’s treasurers were ordered to 
pay out the reward, they could not do so be- 
cause the sum came to 87,076,425 546,692,656 
grains, more than there were in the entire 
kingdom. And thus Sissa checkmated his 
King in reality as well as via the board. 

While the people of India may have been 
the first to play the ancient game, it was the 
Persians who gave it its fixity of arrange- 
ment and ended the experiments with which 
the Indians seem to have surrounded the pas- 
time. The Persians called the game chatrang, 
which undoubedly came from the Sanskrit 
chaturanga, derived from the two words, 
chatur, meaning four, and anga meaning 
member. Here is the reason: the armies of 
the ancients were composed of four indis- 
pensable units—the chariots, the elephants, 


In this eighteenth century German chess set the bishops have three cor- 
nered leather hats like the soldiers of Frederick the Creat. 


In the French chess set above carved about 1820, the two 
center pieces represent Cupid and Psyche who were pitted 
against Bacchus and Ariadne as the opposing king and queen. 
The pieces at the right dating from about 1700 are part of a 
set in which the opposing groups are the French and the 
English armies in the Battle of Hastings. The French pieces 
represent William the Conqueror and his Queen, with knight, 


the cavalry and the infantry. These four ele- 
ments or members, together with the king and 
the vizier, were the backbone of chaturanga, 
or chatrang, and of what we now know as 
chess. 

Since the foot soldiers were the most nu- 
merous in real armies, they were also the 
most numerous in the game. Thus the modern 
game has on each side one king, one queen, 
two rooks, or castles, two knights, two bishops 
and eight pawns. The object remains the 
same as that of war: to kill off one’s op- 
ponents. And the word checkmate, which is 
used today to mean that the game is over, 
comes from the Persia words, Shah mat, the 
king is dead. It means exactly that; for once 
a player can no longer move his king piece 
anywhere on the board, the king has been 
killed to all purposes and the game is won by 
the other side. 

Firdawasi, the Persian poet, writing his 


The figures below are Chinese 

chessmen of ivory carved about 

1830. At the left is a knight; at 
the right, a king, 


bishop, rook and pawns armed with crossbows, 


Scipio Africaus, conqueror of Carth- 


age, and his wife are figures in an 
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Shan-nameh at the end of the tenth century, 
said that the Indian Rajn at Kanj sent a 
chessboard and chessmen of rich carving and 
material to Nushirwah, asking him to com- 
mand his wise men to discover the rules of 
the game and the moves of the foot-soldiers, 
the elephants, the chariots, the horses, the 
counsellor (Ferz), and the king, Firdawasi 
added that the Indian lord threatened that if 
Nushirwah refused to do this, he, the Rajn, 
would no longer pay him the accustomed 
tribute. But Buzurmirh, the Persian wise 
man, solved the mysteries of the game satis- 
factorily, according to the Persian poet who 
apparently was something of a patriot, and 
the tribute continued to roll in. The illumi- 
nated illustrations in the manuscript of the 
Shan-nameh in the John Frederick Lewis 
Collection at the Free Library show an 
Oriental chessboard, where all the squares are 
red and there are crossed lines on ‘the cen- 


The contemporary Mexican chess set be- 

low is elaborately carved of bone with 

inserts of mother-of-pearl. The castles 
and the pawns carry flags. 


ter squares to break the effect of monotony 
Another Persian who filled his pages wit 
allusions to chess was Omar Khayham, au 


thor of the Rubavyat. Omar, like the med 
eval writers of moralities, found a symbolicz 
undercurrent in the pieces used in the gam 
of chess as well as in the moves it was pos 
sible to make with those pieces. In one pas 
sage of the Rubavyat are these lines: 
“°Tis all a chequer-board of Nights and Days 
Where Destiny with Men for Pieces plays 
Hither and thither moves, and mates 
and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 


It is interesting to note that the poet Oma 
was born in Nishapur, Persia, the place wher 
the Metropolitan Museum excavated ivor 
chessmen dating from the eighth century, th 
oldest pieces so far found in good condition 


an eignteent? century italian set symbolizing the contiict 
between Rome and Carthage. Below are two ivory rooks 
and a bishop made in India in 1750. 


No figure in military history has been used more frequently to 

represent the king in chess sets than Napoleon. In these pieces 

carved in France Napoleon is seen with the Empress Marie Louise 

and his opponents, King George IV and Queen Caroline of Eng- 

land. In other sets Napoleon opponents are the Spanish and in 

some Frederick the Great of Prussia which of course is historically 
incorrect, 


It is not correct to think, however, thet ashtapada, sometl ring like our checkers. Thus, while Tamerlane, Napoleon, Henry 
@aming boards were used first for the game While it is perfectly true that chess is a [V of France, Charles XII of Sweden and 
Of Chess, Excavations dating back to 1800 game which has been a favorite of warriors, General Winfield Scott were avid chess 
B.C. uncovered playing pieces ina game of perhaps because the strategy necessary in players, and Marshall Josip (Broz) Tito of 
jackals and hounds, with pieces on one side beating one’s opponent in the game can be Jugoslavia is a chess fan, they were not by 
being images of the heads of jackals i compared to that necessary in military ‘sci- any means all champions or masters of the 
those of the opposition representing the heads ence, and while it is also true that chess was game. As a matter of fact, Napoleon never 
oi dogs. Game boards were found at Eleusis used as an exercise in martial science for acquired any kind of skill at chess, in spite of 
in Greece, scratched into the steps of the prospective warriors centuries ago, still there the fact that he was a terrific fan’and played 
Temple and antedating the Persian invasion are many points of dissimilarity between continually on St. Helena. 
ot 484 B.C. An old Egyptian papyrus shows chess and war. The biggest difference is that And it is a somewhat ironical tribute to 
two animals playing a game vise-a-vis: the chess is not at all a game of chance but en- him that he has been pictured more often as 
wolf versus the fox in one game, and the tirely one of» skill. In wars, no matter how a chesspiece than any other personage in all 
lion versus the unicorn in the other. great the general, there is always the ele- history, sometimes with Josephine as his 

Egyptian tombs have been found to contain ment of accident and the unknown. In chess, Queen, sometimes with Marie Louise, some- 
small gaming boards, indicating that a game both sides set out with the same number of times against George IV of England, in other 
of the chess family was popular in ancient pieces on an exactly similar “terrain” and sets against his Spanish foes, and in a few 
Egypt as chess is on the banks of the Nile in no surprise element, no sudden reinforce- against Frederick the Great of Prussia, a dis- 
our time. Boards were used for games in ments, no natural elements like snow or rain tortion of historical events. 

Egypt as far back as 4000 B.C., but these or mud, can make their appearance either to Even the Chinese made Napoleon king- 
were for pachisi, similar to our parcheesi, and help or hinder. (Continued on page 32) 
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German chess sets were often made of por 

celain. The king and queen below date fror 

1870 when Bismark was at the height c 

his power and German imperialism we 

about to achieve its first great moder 
triumph. 


The king and queen at the left were 

made in India about 1840. Below are 

two chessmen made of bone in Philadel- 

phia, the early American c: ec of chess, 
about 182 


The ivory elephant, above, richly capari- 
soned and carrying a regal howdah, is 
part of an ivory chess set made in India 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 


SPENDING A SUNDAY in the white- 
walled, red-roofed village of Momostenango 
in the heart of the Guatemalan highlands is 
as fascinating an experience as one can 
imagine, especially if that Sunday happens 
to be the climax of the annual fiesta in honor 
of Santiago, the patron saint of the town. 
As soon as I stepped into the central plaza 
that morning, I knew this was going to be a 
very special day. Already, a few early 
comers had begun setting out their wares in 
the roofed-over market place, just behind 
the public square, for this was not only the 
last day of the fiesta, but also the regular 
weekly market day. Down from the hills 
and up from the lower valley, people were 
streaming in by a dozen different roads and 
paths—blue-skirted, red-bloused women with 
great baskets of fruits and flowers balanced 
on their heads, sandal-shod men with twine 
sacks full of potatoes, beans and corn, and 
traveling merchants loaded with bananas, 


pottery and elaborately hand-woven cloth. 

I slipped into the church, where the priest 
had just finished saying Mass. Already, the 
few worshippers of white blood had gone 
out, and the Indians were beginning their 
own private devotions. Some were making 
the rounds of the gaily colored wooden 
santos, devoutly kissing the glass cases in 
which they were kept, and setting little 
candles before them in neat clusters of three 
or four. Others farther back squatted or 
knelt on the floor, praying aloud in a con- 
fused murmur of Spanish and Quiché to 
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THE LEADER OF THE MOORS 


In the dance that represents the battle between the Chris- 
tians and the Moors, the part of Salomon the leader of the 
Moors is taken by a dancer wearing a mask of carved 
wood. His costume is of red, green and yellow velveteen 
ornamented with gold and silver braid, colored glass beads 
and feathers. The other dancers at the left with fringed 
khaki suits and sombreros are intended to represent their 
cowboy neighbors to the north in the Dance of the Mexi- - 
cans. 


HOMAGE TO GUATEMALA’S 
LEGENDARY HERO 


by Dorothy Reynolds 
With photographs by the author 


ors buried under this very church. As 
chanted, they waved candles ritualistic- 
wrapped in leaves and flowers or in 
nd-woven plaid cloths, then lighted them 
d placed them in rows on the stone floor, 
ored by drops of melted wax, and scat- 
ed about them great drifts of red and 


dead. 
tly Spanish missionaries easily per- 
d the native inhabitants of this region 
opt the Christian religion, for they were 
nced that the gods of the conquerors 
be very strong and powerful. But 
g up their own deities was another mat- 
They clung to them, in spite of threats, 
vs and Inquisition, and today the highlands 
still dotted with images of pagan gods 
fore which ancient chants are uttered, 
rifices made, and the old rites carried out 
ticulously. 
_ By nine-thirty, the market was becoming 
animated. Almost every article that 
ight have any conceivable use in Guate- 
| malan daily life was offered for sale—mesh 
‘Carrying-bags, sandals, long red_ sashes, 
_ lengths of handwoven material for skirts and 
blouses, green and gold glass beads, striped 
hair-ribbons,. _ chewing-gum and imported 
‘tooth powder. Sacks of corn and beans were 
spread invitingly open, and fruits and vege- 
tables were displayed in neat, colorful piles. 
One whole section was devoted to hand-made 
“pottery decorated with simple designs in 


| green and yellow. Women offered flocks of 

live chickens and turkeys and small black- 
_ and-white-spotted pigs, each tethered by a 
_ thin cord tied around one leg. 

_ So much produce had been brought i in that 
it overflowed the market, spreading out into 
the streets in every direction. Along the side- 
walks, wool sellers displayed piles of black, 
white and grey fleeces. Blanket-weayers had 

spread their wares right across the cobble- 
stones—gay, inexpensive plaid and pete 
blankets of black, white and purple, and 
fluffier, more costly ones covered with 
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highly conventionalized men and: deer, tur- 
keys, rabbits and birds. 

The costumes in the market were even 
more colorful than the wares, for there were 
many visitors, and each village in Guatemala 
has its own style of dress. The women of 
Momostenango were among the most attrac- 


itive, in blue wrap-around skirts and blouses 


of a lovely clear red that looked like velvet 
when the sun caught up its sheen. Among 
them moved other women in figure-striped 
green and blue skirts from Totonicapan, in 
flowered berthas from San Cristobal, in 
voluminous blue skirts and purple and yellow 
blouses from Quezaltenango, and a few in 
yellow-and-orange wrap-arounds from San 
Marcos, high up in the mountains. Beside 
their wives the men of Momostenango looked 
rather drab in their blue overalls or plain 
white trousers, with only an occasional red 
sash or head-scarf to add a flash of color. 

By the time I returned to the plaza, four 
dances were in full swing, each in its own 
ring, and each accompanied by its own special 
music, blared forth deafeningly, in an effort 
to drown out all the rest. 

Indian dances in Guatemala are amazingly 
strange and grotesque. Some show plain 
traces of pagan origin; others were created 
by early missionaries as a substitute for pre- 
Conquest rituals they felt obliged to suppress. 
The favorite costume is a short-jacketed suit 
of bright-colored velveteen, something like 
those worn by sixteenth-century courtiers, 
ornamented by the addition of gold and silver 


braid, tiny round mirrors to catch the rays of 
the sun, strings of beads, tufts of feathers 
and dangling silk handkerchiefs. Masks are 
essential. “Indians” are supposed to wear 
brown ones, with black hair and flashing 
brown eyes, while Moors or Spaniards have 
flesh-colored masks with pink cheeks, red 
noses and coin-gold mustaches and sideburns. 
But the latter type are so fascinating to the 
participants that often they are used ex- 
clusively, to the great confusion of the spec- 
tators. With them are worn wigs of long 
black, brown, red, or golden curls. 
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In the first ring, the Dance of the Bulls 
was taking place. The dancers, representing 
the master of a cattle ranch and a group of 
cowboys, were dressed in the usual costumes, 
including reddish-brown curls, above which 
some of them had balanced large three-cor- 
nered hats with long plumes. They kept 
going round and round in a sort of jig, 
while two or three small boys in bull masks 
and bullfighters’ suits made unexpected 
dashes at them and at the watching children. 
According to tradition, one of the bulls was 
supposed to kill the master toward the end 
of the afternoon, and then be killed, in his 
turn. And, indeed, there were two waiting 
coffins in the church, set out beneath the 
brown Christ, one of them destined for the 
valiant Tecum Uman, who was to meet his 
doom in the Dance of the Conquest, the 
other doubtless intended for the master of 
the bulls. 

Yet it was clear that death must still be a 
long ways off from the gaily stepping master, 
and so I wandered on to the second ring, 
where the Dance of the ‘Conquest, the favor- 
ite baile of all, was going on. The Spanish 
conquerors had not yet arrived, though at 
first glance one might think they had for 
the dancers were all clad in velvet suits, and 
all except Tecum Uman, legendary hero of 
the Guatemalans in their struggle with the 
Conquistadors, wore light-colored masks. 
Alvarado, the Spaniard, would not arrive for 
hours yet, and the dancers were filling 
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HIGHLIGHTS IN THE FIESTA 


A. Inside the church at Momostenango seated 
around candles Indians chant prayers for the dead 
and scatter rose petals on the floor. 


B. After Tecum Uman has been pierced through 

the heart by the Spanish conqueror he utters a 

lengthy death oration before he is placed in his 
coffin. 


C. Saints brought out of the church are paraded 
around the village while fireworks are set off and 
marimba bands play. 


THE OLD VIRGINIA CITY STAGE COACH 


This was the coach that traveled the miles of prairie, brushwood and narrow ravines from Virginia City to Salt Lake during the days of the notorious 


Plummer gang of highway robbers. 


It is now kept in the city’s museum and brought out for celebrations. 


GHOST TOWNS OF THE VIGILANTES 


MONTANA’S MOTTO in Spanish is Oro y 
Plata, which means “Gold and Silver.” Its 
nickname is ‘Treasure State.” However, 
Montana’s mineral wealth is chiefly copper, 
and practically all of that lies beneath the 
bustling city of Butte, in Silver Bow County. 

In seventy years the Butte area has pro- 
duced a population of as many thousands, 
served by about 300 miles of city streets. 
But underground, hard rock miners have dug 
2000 miles of passageways, from which they 
have hoisted to the surface more than two 
and a half billions in mineral wealth. “A 
mile high and a mile deep” is the miner’s terse 
description of Butte, and “The Richest Hill 
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on Earth” is the front page slogan of the 
latest Chamber of Commerce booklet. 

Butte is distinctive in character. Here 
visiting tourists or enlisted men of the Armed 
Services on furlough find a city that is not 
only the world’s greatest mining camp but a 
community that is emphatically forthright 
and downright, hard working, hard playing, 
free thinking, free spending, sometimes 
boisterous, always benevolent and devoted to 
a code best expressed by “‘live and let live.” 

Butte isn’t much to look at. Gaunt mine 


by Charles Wayland Towne 
Photographs from Western Ways 


hoists stand sentinel over vast gray-green 
dumps of waste rock gouged from the dis- 
embowelled depths. Around them cluster the 
humble cottages of the workers. The cease- 
less clatter of the “skips” fills the air as they 
move from dump to collar, laden with ore, 
men or drill steel. But at night, beauty 
replaces ugliness. Thousands of electric lights 
prick the hillside gloom in a pattern strikingly 
like a bejewelled serpent. This is appropriate 
since the operating company is the “Ana- 
conda.” ay 


Butte never seems to sleep. Ten thousand 
miners are always on the move, going on and 
off ‘‘shift.” Night life is lively. In peac 
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.to the great god Mars. 


STAKING A CLAIM 


Old prospectors are still seen on the mountainsides and along the creeks near Butte, Montana. 
When a prospector stakes a claim he nails a tin can to a pole and places in it-a signed and 


dated claim to land marked by piles of rocks at each of the four corners. 


The young lady 


at the right is wearing her grandmother’s pioneer dress for a Virginia City Celebration. 


times, bars and restaurants never close and 
even in these days of rationing, there is no 
serious shortage of food and drink. 

Industrially Butte is a beehive of mining 
activity. Data hounds will tell you that 
15,000 tons of ore are hoisted to the surface 
every twenty-four hours; that twice that ton- 
nage of water is pumped from the depths in 
the same period; that the mining payroll is 
more than $2,000,000 a month; and that in the 
twenty-five years, 1916 to 1940, the one big 
operating company disbursed in Montana 
more than a billion and a half dollars, of 
which one-half was for wages and salaries 
to Montanans. 

“Getting out the ore,” or, as the miner says, 
“putting rock in the box” is Butte’s supreme 
task these war-torn days—copper for muni- 
tions, for trucks, tanks, jeeps and every other 
battle-bound vehicle, and for the millions of 
miles of communications wire. Besides cop- 
per, Butte hill also yields zinc which, com- 
bined with copper, gives us brass for ammu- 
nition and a hundred other items dedicated 
To say that Butte 
has contributed a billion pounds of metals 
annually to this world conflict is probably 
understatement. All this has been done with 
none of the kind of labor troubles which 
have marred the war production records of 
so many kindred enterprises. A committee 
representing miners and management to 
handle the war effort has functioned success- 
fully and brilliantly. 

Yet all this “bigness” started from “little- 
ness” less than four decades ago. And for 
the origin of Butte’s present day copper- 
tiveted prosperity one has to go to such gold- 
mining ghost towns,as Bannack, some eighty 
miles to the south, where a handful of hope- 
fuls are still pecking away at tiny “gopher 
holes” in the rugged hills bordering Grass- 
hopper ‘Creek. From here it is some sixty 
miles east to equally picturesque Virginia 
City, mecca of stampeding Bannackites when 
the latter camp was hardly a year old. From 
sands of Grasshopper Creek and of Alder 
Gulch Virginia City yielded no less than 
a-hundred million dollars in gold in the lush 


_» days of placer mining. Those were the days 
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of brawling, battling pioneers. Honest miners 
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had to wage one fight, for “colors” and an- 
other for their very lives, as an organized 
band of desperados, known as “road agents,” 
terrorized the countryside with dark and 
bloody deeds of robbery and murder. 

The blood soaked soil of Grasshopper 
Creek and Alder Gulch bore mute testimony 
to the ravages of these fiends until law abid- 
ing citizens, organizing as the famous Vigi- 
lantes, put an end to looting and killing in 
a three year campaign of . extermination, 
marked by corpses dangling from tree limbs 
or sepulchred skeletons lying in a grim row 
of graves on top of Boot Hill. 

Today the ghost town of Bannack is a 
kind of motion picture “‘cut-back” to the 
eighteen sixties. Here the decrepit buildings 
which line its one and only “Main Street” 
sit-in the sun like ancient dowagers, shabby 
genteel relics of a colorful past. The Masonic 
Hall, now a schoolhouse, is unchanged in 
appearance. And it’s not hard to conjure 
up a picture of the stout-hearted lodge mem- 
bers gathering here eighty years ago to plan 
Vigilante crusades against the outlaws. An- 
other weather-beaten, boarded-up false front 
proclaims that here were the headquarters 
of the local Vigilantes eight decades ago. 
The local hostelry, a two-story brick struc- 
ture, built in Civil War days, dispenses plain 
fare and tolerable beds for the infrequent 
visitor. 

Similar scenes delight the traveler going 
from Bannack to Virginia City. Here the 
ancient stage coach, drawn by six horses, 
which once hauled thousands in gold and dust 
and bullion from Alder Gulch to Salt Lake is 
still.in good operating condition. Near Alder 
Gulch is “Robbers’ Roost,” the old Dempsey 
‘Cottonwood ranch, where Plummer and his 
gang planned their raids. In Virginia City 
too are the plain wooden slabs marking the 
graves of some of those hanged by the 
Vigilantes. 

If interested in gruesome, souvenirs, the 
visitor may behold the hangman’s rope and 
the bleaching scull of one departed road 
agent and the skeletal remains of another— 
Clubfoot George’s deformed limb. 

Amid these rather dreadful reminders of 
the violent past, the picturesque living present 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE VIGILANTES 
Montana’s Vigilance Committee was organized on 
December 23, 1863 in Bannack’s Masonic Hall. 


For the next three years its members devoted them- 
selves to rounding up and hanging ‘‘thieves and 
murderers and recovering stolen property.” 


THE HANGMAN’S NOOSE 
In the Museum at Virginia City the hangman’s rope 
used by the Vigilantes and the skuli of one of the 
highwaymen they hung are on display. 


THE END OF THE ROBBER’S TRAIL 
Some of the highway robbers guilty of the murders 
of scores of miners are buried at Boot Hill Cemetery 
near Bannack. 


MAIN STREET IN BANNACK 


After the first big gold strike was made in Mon- 

tana on July 28, 1862, the town of Bannack sprang 

up almost overnight and soon became a roaring, 

vigorous, lawless community of about a thousand 

people. After law and order was established in Ban- 

nack by the Vigilantes the first Montana legislature 
met here on December 12, 1864. 


THE ANACONDA SMELTER 


The world’s largest smoke stack 585 feet high 
towers over the buildings of one of the biggest cop- 
per smelters in the world. Between the brick and 
steel sheds covering the hill a main flue half a mile 
long extends to the smoke stack. Nearly all the zinc 
and copper ores mined in Montana are refined here. 


is not wanting. For here and there one comes 
upon a grizzled prospector, still persistent in 
panning the stream for placer gold, or stak- 
ing out his two hundred by one thousand feet 
of quartz claim. Marking off the boundaries, 
he piles up at each of the four corners a 
kind of “sheepherder’s monument” of heavy 
rocks, plants on top a rude stout pole, nails 
on it a tin°can and in this places his signed, 
dated claim to the area covered. If he sub- 
sequently does the required work of develop- 
ment, the claim becomes his property. In 
this humble fashion many a total failure, and 
a few spectacular successes, have made their 
start. If paying ore in sufficient quantity 
is uncovered, it isn’t long before some sub- 
stantial operator or rich corporation buys him 
out and the old-timer retires to a life of 
slothful ease—generally within sight of the 
spot where he made his “strike.” 


Placer mining in the gulches of Montana 
has enjoyed three periods. First came the 
white man, profligate and careless. Skim- 
ming off the cream, he moved on to other 
“diggings.” Followed the patient Chinese, 
gleaning a good living from what his prede- 
cessor had overlooked. At the dawn of the 
century, these old abandoned gulches wel- 
comed that strange, efficient monster, the 
electric dredge. Costing about a million dol- 


_ lars apiece, powered from a central generating 


station miles away, they ate up and regurgi- 
tated millions of tons of apparently worth- 
less stream bed. But in Alder Gulch alone, 
the Conry dredges yielded an annual output 
of $1,000,000 in gold for ten years or more. 
Now, due to war restrictions, all gold mining 
has ceased, but is assured of brisk renewal 
once the war is over. 


Bannack is Montana’s shrine of “first 
things.” Here was discovered and \worked 
Montana’s- first quartz lode. Here was 
established her first organized government. 
Here was located her first capital. Here 
they hanged Henry Plummer, the courtly, 
dashing chief of the murderous road agents. 

Bannack dates from August 1, 1862, when 
a party headed by John White and John 
McGavin—marooned in the Beaverhead Val- 
ley because snow in the passes prevented 


THE RICHEST HILL ON EARTH i 


Montana’s largest city covers one of the richest mineral deposits in the world—an area less 

than five square miles which even before the war produced between two ‘and three million 

dollars in wealth since 1864. Though there are only about three hundred miles of streets on 

the surface, underground there are corridors and tunnels totaling more than two thousand miles 
and constantly being extended. 


their crossing to the Salah River gold stril 
in Idaho—discovered placer gold on Gras 
hopper ‘Creek. Panning yielded them fr 
five to fifteen dollars a day to the ha 
Hence, in no time at all, a huddle of shanties 
and wickiups sprang up amid the cottonwo 
and alders, dignified by the name of Bannack 
City—so- -called atten nearby tribe of blood- 
thirsty Indians. 

Five hundred goldseekers wintered that 
first year on Grasshopper Creek. In the sum 
mer of 1863 the first steam quartz mill in’ 
the state was built here. Others soon fol-' 
lowed and by 1866 there were five mills in 
operation. At that time, a quartz claim 
covered two hundred feet along the lode, with 
all the dips, spurs and angles, and fifty feet 
on each side of the lode for working pur- 
poses. Under this liberal law, all promising 
claims were immediately staked out. 

The discovery of quartz ledges was con- 
temporaneous with the finding of placer gold. 
As early as 1861, a California prospector 
remarked that he counted seven quartz lodes 
in one mountain close to Bannack. The first 
to be worked was the Dakota, a large, irregu- 
larly shaped vein carrying free gold, varying 
from three to eight feet in thickness, trend- 
ing from northwest to southeast. Its owners, 
Arnold and Allen, proceeded to erect a mill 
from such materials as they could wangle 
from the abandoned vehicles that littered the 
place. For example, most of the wood and 
all of the iron came from the wagons of 
the Salmon River immigrants, abandoned 
here when they couldn’t get across the pass. 
Six stamps, weighing four hundred pounds 
each, were fashioned from wagon-tires in a 
common blacksmith’s forge. The power of 
falling water kept them operating and from 
this rude contrivance more gold was recoy- 
ered than with some mechanisms ten times 
as costly whichswere introduced later. 

But gold lured more than honest miners to 
Grasshopper Creek. Hard on their heels 
came renegades and ruffians, determined to 

“get theirs” by the easier, albeit bloodier, 
means of mayhem and robbery. Among the 
first to arrive was Henry Plummer, arch 


fiend in the guise of a polished gentleman, 
(Continued on page 33) | 
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‘Tie of science there is an urgent demand for the 


latest developments in very high frequency and 
ultra high frequency apparatus. In your work in 
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IN HIGH FREQUENCY 
DEVELOPMENT WORK 


| AIL and motor lines, maritime services and universally expanding 
ee aviation are planning new or improved communications systems 
ee A, 

te to keep up with the forward pace. In these and many other fields 
i 


Buy a War Bond Today 


afters 


EQUIPMENT 


The new Hallicrafters AM/FM receiver, Model 
S-36, designed for maximum performance on 
the very high frequencies. Provides continuous 
frequency coverage from 27.8 to 143 Megacycles. 


ae these fields, look to Hallicrafters for advanced 

ae communications and electronics equipment. 

h & é COPYRIGHT 1945 THE HALLICRAFTERS Co. 

| i" THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO I6, U. S. A. 

Bd LUXURY LINERS FOR THE AIRWAYS 

e OF TOMORROW 

pe j (Continued from page 9) 

We ‘order with Douglas Aircraft Com- neers sound like something out of 

ee pany for a fleet of 26 four-engined Jules Verne. It is hard to imagine, 
Clippers, designated as DC-7s, each for example, that if the new Douglas 

| & of which will carry 108 passengers DC-7 could be balanced on one wing 

| Be and its crew of 13 at speeds of more tip, the other tip would reach as high 

# than 300 miles an hour. Thanks to as the sixteenth story of a building, 

ic ‘pressurization, travel will be com- with other specifications in propor- 

a fortable at an altitude of 20,000 feet. tion. 

_ Plans for the new ships call for two Northwest Airlines is reported as 

‘ae spacious cabins, one accommodating especially interested in the Strato- 

hae _ 72 passengers and the other 36, be- cruiser, the peacetime version of the 

| am, sides a modern galley equipped with B-29 Super-Fortress, which Boeing 

a electrically operated stoves and re- Aircraft Company hopes to develop 

Ay ' frigerators for serving full course as its leading postwar product. This 

_ meals. There are to be dressing four-engined, two deck, pressurized 

* rooms, toilets, cargo compartments, cabin transport may be assigned to 

____ the usual flight deck, and a compart- carry its one hundred daytime passen- 


ment for pilots. These planes will 

care for traffic on long distance serv- 
ices, such as flying directly from New 

York to Rio de Janeiro in nineteen 

hours, to Buenos Aires in twenty-two 
‘ hours, and from Los Angeles or San 
Francisco to Honolulu in as little as 
eight hours, 

The magnitude of some of the 
Brides that will comprise America’s 
ture commercial air fleet is one of 
ose things that is difficult to visua- 
lize, even for seasoned air travelers. 
Proposed speed of flight is another, 
hile as for that potential portion of 
e public which will go places by 
plane in days to come, but which thus 
far has had but a picture- -book ac- 
“quaintance with such air giants as 

rators, Fortresses and Super- 
esses, the dimensions and figures 
anounced Be) aircraft engi- 


gers on the Seattle-New York run in 
a matter of eight hours. It could 
cover the 5,790 miles of the proposed 
Shanghai route, via Dutch Harbor 
and Paramoshiri, in a little over 20 
hours, and to Anchorage, Alaska, it 
would be about 5 hours. In addition, 
Boeing plans a luxury sleeper version 
of the Stratocruiser which would care 
for seventy-two passengers, would 
berth thirty-six, and have fourteen 
seats in a lower lounge. Except that 
this plane will be 12 feet longer, it is 
similar in all respects to the Super- 
Fortress, and it will have a cruising 
speed of 340 miles per hour and oper- 
ate at a 30,000 foot ceiling, with best 
results at around 20,000 feet. 

Now, if you have managed mentally 
to digest these Buck Rogers-like de- 
scriptions so far, consider Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation’s 


Model 37 airliner, announced early 
this year as having been contracted 
for by Pan American. The body, or 
fuselage, is 182 feet long; the wing 
span is 230 feet, or 67 feet more than 
the height of Niagara Falls; it will 
carry 204 passengers. This corres- 
pondent was privileged to inspect an 
early mock-up model of the double- 
decked cabin arrangements of this 
plane some months ago, and although 
at that time the wings were repre- 
sented by mere stubs, and while there 
were no partitions or other interior 
construction or fittings, the fuselage 
was a full size model in wood, and 
gave a good idea of the immensity of 
the ship. Perhaps the simplest way 
of expressing it is to say that three 
standard length bowling alleys could 
be laid end to end on both upper and 
lower decks of the Model 37. 


As to lounges, seating and berthing 
arrangements, rest rooms, a galley, 
and other passenger accommodations, 
just let your imagination run loose 
for a moment or so and you won't be 
far wrong. Not only New York, 
present base of Pan American’s trans- 
atlantic operations, but also Chicago, 
Detroit, Baltimore and Boston, which 
the company is seeking authority to 
include as transocean co-terminals, 
would be served by the 204-passenger 
Clippers, as would also South Ameri- 
can ports and other long-distance 
routes. 


But all these facts and figures, all 
these tremendous preparations by 
America’s commercial airlines and the 
aircraft manufacturers—what do they 
mean to the average citizen of the 
United States? Translated into the 


simple activities of everyday life, 
what do they portend and where are 
they leading us? They portend that 
when the world again is reasonably 
peaceful, more people are going to 
travel more miles by airplane than 
ever before by a wide, wide margin. 
You can attend that week-end family 
reunion half way across the continent 
and Dad can be back in his office 
Monday morning. You can fish the 
hidden lakes of the northland and yet 
be anywhere from four to ten hours 
from the job. If a business confer- 
ence is necessary in London, Paris, 
Rio, Shanghai, or Calcutta, it can be 
accomplished easily in a week, with 
time to spare. 


Clearly indicative of the trend 
toward the airways is the fact that in 
1927, the year Charles Lindbergh flew 
to Paris, a mere 8,661 people were 
carried by American flag lines in do- 
mestic air service; only ten years 
later 1,102,707 persons were flown 
from here to there, in 1943 the figure 
for domestic flights was 3,454,040, and 
none of these figures include inter- 
national travel, 

With the upsurge of air travel came 
a lowering curve in fares, an increase 
in speed, comfort, and safety, and all 
those factors are expected to con- 
tinue to some extent in their present 


' respective trends in the years to come. 


Today, for example, you may fly 
from New York to Chicago in four 
hours and ten minutes for $35.00; by 
rail, it takes 16 hours and $36.93 for 
Pullman and lower berth. Neither 
figures include federal taxes, but 
meals aboard the plane cost nothing, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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LUXURY LINERS FOR THE AIRWAYS 


“OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 29) 


while tipping of airline employees is 
distinctly taboo. 

With facts like these in mind, the 
Air Transport Association of Ameri- 
ca says: “The average person can 
easily afford to travel by air if choice 
lies between first-class rail and air- 
line travel. For often there is so 
little difference in the cost—but a big 
advantage in the service rendered by 
the Airlines. And certainly, a busy 
man cannot afford not to travel by 
air for the purely economic reason 
that, in business, time saved is money 
saved! When the war is over and 
millions of new travelers take to the 
air, there is no telling where the 
cost of airline facilities to the pub- 
lic will find its logical and most eco- 
nomical base. But if history repeats 
itseli—as it has a way of doing— 
increased volume and constant techni- 
cal improvements point to the ever- 
increasing availability of air trans- 
portation to new thousands of users.” 

For business, for vacation travel, 
for emergency trips where speed may 
be all-important, for necessarily fast 
freight, and for continuing growth in 
volume of air mail, the airlines of 
America are getting ready to take 
care of the nation’s needs in air 
transportation, whether they be trans- 
continental, international, or merely a 
twenty-minute hop, like Dallas to 
Fort Worth. There isn’t room here 
to depict by word or diagram the vast 
and intricate network of all the 
American flag air lines, both present 
and proposed, both domestic and inter- 
national. But be assured there is no 
part of the United States or of the 
rest of the world that will not be 
available to the traveler by air in an 
amazingly short period of time, for a 
modest number of dollars, and to a 
degree of comfort and safety that 
hardly can be over-stated. 

As for tomorrow’s proposed fares, 
filed with the applications at CAB, 
there is some variance between the 
different companies’ estimates for cost 
of service to the public. Doubtless 
that ‘most logical and economic base” 
ultimately will be found, and mean- 
while, here are some of the estimated 


one-way ticket prices: Company “A” 
will take you from New York to 
London for $148; to Rome for $170; 
to Moscow for $176.50; 
for $332. Flying westward from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles, the fare to 
Manila would be $298.50; Shanghai 
$303; to Honolulu $96. From Seattle, 
Company “A” plans to fly~.you to 
Juneau or Ketchikan, in Alaska, for 
$52.50, or to Fairbanks for $87. 

Company “B’s” exhibit on rates 
ranges slightly higher, with a $271.55 
fare from Chicago to London, while 
Detroiters would pay $259.05, Bos- 
tonians $224.05, and New Yorkers 
$235 for the same trip. When Holly- 
woodites want to get away from it 
all, they may fly to Paris for $338.85, 
and as an example of a mid-continent 
price to Europe, citizens of Dallas 
will be charged $315.60 for a one- 
way trip to London. One of the com- 
panies plans to charge $167 to go to 
Rio de Janeiro, and for $2.50 more 
you can fly on to Buenos Aires. 
There are scores and scores of tariffs 
on file with CAB, but these few will 
give some idea of future flying costs 
to air travelers. 

No man can say exactly when this 
array of aerial travel facilities will be 
available, for no man knows when 
the last shot of the war will be fired, 
and wartime restrictions seriously 
curtail 
planes. However, there is nothing 
either fantastic or hallucinative about 
the various expansion programs of 
our airlines. The hard-headed busi- 
ness men who made America’s com- 
mercial flying what it is today, whose 
skill and knowledge have proved of 
such great strategic help in the war, 
didn’t build their youthful industrial 
giant in two decades by chasing rain- 
bows. The announced and proposed 
developments, both in new planes and 
in new routes, left the drawing board 
stage long ago. These things defi- 
nitely are in the realm of practicality, 
and we can expect to begin making 
use of them soon after our War 
Bonds and all that they stand for 
have made Hirohito cry: “So sorry, 


1? 


please—enough ! 


HOMAGE TO GUATEMALA’S LEGENDARY HERO 
(Continued from page 25) 


the intervening time by performing 
the same simple steps over and over. 

In the third circle, the Dance of 
the Mexicans was taking place, a new 
baile, in which a group of men in 
hideous bilious-yellow masks, black, 
pointed mustaches, and fringed khaki 
suits with rainbow-striped serapes 
thrown over their- shoulders, were 
shaking gourd rattles, yelling wildly 
from time to time, and cracking broad 
jokes with La Margarita, a husky 
man who impersonated a coquettish 
woman, with a simpering, red-cheeked 
mask, bobbing brown curls, and a 
dress of flowered lawn. 

The fourth circle, directly in front 
of the church door, served as a battle- 
field for the hostile armies of the 
Moors and Christians, who kept surg- 
ing back and both, clashing their tin 
swords, then retreating to reorganize 
their torces for a new advance. 

“Does it seem possible to you that 
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that man should be Salomon, the great 
King of the Moors?” an Indian by- 
stander asked, pointing to the most 
gorgeous dancer of all. 


I looked. Frankly, it did not, for 


the fiery creature was dressed in a 
jaunty velvet jacket and knee-length 
trousers, rose-colored stockings and 
white tennis shoes. His mask had the 
pinkest of pink cheeks, his hair was of 
shining gold, and on his. head was.a 
triple crown, ornamented with crosses, 
above which waved a stuffed bird 
with iridescent green plumage — the 
quetzal, national emblem of Guate- 
mala. It seemed impossible, yet, truly, 
Salomén it was! There he stood, 
crossing swords with El Rey Cris- 
tiano in fiery combat, and roaring so 


frightfully that even the placid Indian : 


children squealed with delighted fear. 
The Christian king was a far less im- 
portant figure; indeed, none of the by- 
standers even knew his name! 


to Calcutta. 


construction of commercial 


All the Christians wore very large at 
but their adversaries — 


plumed hats, 
were resplendent. in three-tiered gold 
and silver crowns that looked like 
papal tiaras. Both groups had long 
tin swords, which they kept pulling 
out of their scabbards and then push- 
ing in again in a very fierce way. The 
infidels were easily the favorites. 
They did most of the dancing, and 
Salom6én had most of the spoken lines. 
He kept working himself up to great- 


‘er and greater fury as the dance 


progressed, until I began to feel cer- 
tain the Christian king must be the 
one who would need that second cof- 
fin. 

When the church bell rang the hour 
of twelve a procession came filing 
slowly out of the church, down the 
steps, and through the village streets 
—a gorgeous procession, with much 
incense and several marimbas carried 
along to keep the marchers in step. 
Women in their brightest blouses and 
most elaborate headdresses carried 
lighted, flower-wrapped candles as 
they followed behind the saints, who 
swayed on their decorated carrying- 
frames, high above the heads of the 
men who bore them, and some of the 
masked dancers left their circles and 
went -cavorting in and out among the 
marchers, stopping to perform for a 
few minutes at every street corner. 

After lunch, the tempo of the cele- 
bration quickened; the dances grew 
more and more dramatic. Salomén, 
in his excited defiance of the Chris- 
tians, moved closer and closer to the 
door of the church, before which he 
was dancing, so that the worship- 
pers, who kept going in and out, were 
exposed to the ever-increasing danger 
of martyrdom at the point of his tin 
sword, 

The Conquest became more exciting 
every minute. Brujos in blood-red 
masks foretold the arrival of. the 
Spaniards and the impending defeat 
of the Indians. Then they captured 
two spies which the Conquerors had 
sent ahead, overcoming them with the 
aid of their tiny symbolic hatchets, 
gagged and bound them, and led them 
away in triumph. Since the Brujos 
were very small, the Spaniards had to 
assist in tying the gags over their own 
mouths, but this only added a touch 
of humor, and the Brujos are more or 
less comic characters, anyhow. 

It was three-thirty, and Fate, in the 
person of Alvarado, was almost due. 

The Indian leader seemed to be feel- 
ing a trifle ill, perhaps at the thought 
of his impending doom; more likely, 
as a result of the too-frequent sips of 
aguardiente with which his friends 
had been regaling him. From time to 
time, he lifted up his mask and spit 
in most undignified manner. He stum- 
bled against the curbing, barely re- 
covered his balance, slipped again, and 
tumbled head-first into the gutter. The 


'property-men rushed to pick him up, 


dust off his velvet cloak, and set the 
precious golden crown once more 
firmly on his head. Then, somewhat 
sobered by the jolt, the intrepid leader 
planted his feet far apart and awaited 
the Spaniards. 

Very soon they arrived, riding spir- 
ited chargers and flashing long tin 
swords. The brave Indians, even 
though unmounted and armed only 
with tiny tin bows and arrows, suc- 
ceeded in chasing their adversaries 
back up the hill three times, to the 
great delight. of the spectators. But 
at last the Spaniards left their horses 


_The Indians used here bows and 


rows like fencing-sticks, and he 
Spaniards all but pierced their own 
hearts every, time they drew the 
swords out of their scabbards. Tecum 
Uman and Alvarado roared verses at 
each other, and then their followers 
stepped back, and the two leaders 
fought a duel with rolled-up flags. So 
it was with the tip of the Spanish 
flagstaff that Tecum Umén was killed 
at last. Yesterday, Alvarado had given 
the death thrust through his antag- 
onist’s stomach, and the day before 
that through his throat, but on that 
last day he took more careful aim, 
and sank it right inte the Indian’s 
noble heart. 


Thus was Tecum Uman finally slain. 


(4 


An Indian chieftain must get used to. 


dying, and his audience to seeing him, 
when it happens so often; yet it was 
still profoundly moving. Even death 
was not allowed to come too quickly. 
The wounded hero, propped up by two 
of his followers, marched round and 
round, declaiming endless verses about 
valor, honor, and renown. But at 
length his strength—and his breath— 
failed him. He r 
and handed it to a sub-chieftain (in 
order not to risk injuring so valuable 
an article), lifted up his cape, so as 
not to soil it, and gingerly sank down 


upon a stretcher for his long-delayed 


rest. 

The Brujo stepped forward to de- 
liver a funeral oration, “Adids, | 
-Tecum!” he began firmly. “Adiés, 


Tecum, great ruler and brave chief !” 
Then his clicking Quiché tongue be- 
came tangled up in the high-sounding 
Spanish poetry. “Adidés, Tecum!” he 
began again. “Adiés, dear Tecum.” 
He tried desperately to remember the 
rest, but it was no use. He finally 
had to give up and finish the eulogy 
in impromptu Quiché, which broke 
the tension by making everybody 
laugh. 

Two men covered the leader’s mor- 
tal remains with a blue-and-green 
striped cloth and then lifted up. the 
litter and marched round and round 
with it many times. At last the coffin 
was brought, the chieftain was put in, 
carried inside the church, and set un- 
der the brown Christ, where the danc- 
ers performed a few final steps. Thus 
ended the valiant struggle and lively 
death of Tecum Uman, last and great- 
est hero of the once-mighty Quichés. 

And thus, to all intents; ended the 
fiesta of Santiago in Momostenango. 
The Cowboys had already quit danc- 


ing, evidently without any casualties. 


The Mexicans were still dragging 
wearily round and round, cracking 
ever feebler jokes with the buxom 
Margarita, but they could not last 
much longer. The mighty Salomén 
was too hoarse now for anything but 


an occasional deep growl, ending ina | 


high-pitched squeak which must have 
been even more painful to him than 
to his auditors. 
to slay or be slain, I felt sure, in an- 
other minute. But just then he stopped 


dancing and~ walked away, up the 


street toward the house which was 
used as a dressing room, followed 
by all the other Moors and Christians. | 
So the purpose of that second casket _ 
has always remained a mystery to me. 


loved - his »crown’ ° 


He would either have — 


\ 


i 


. 


Perhaps it was only kept on hand ae F F. 


some possible emergency. 
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SOUTH AMERICA PREPARES FOR 


ay 


POST-WAR VISITORS 
Planning now for a greatly expanded 
international tourist trade postwar, the 
Latin American nations are determined 
‘to attract their share of tourists from the 
United States, as well as from neighbor- 
ing countries, with new and up to date 
facilities, says Christopher de Groot, Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager, Panagra (Pan Amer- 
ican-Grace Airways), recently returned 
from a four month trip over Panagra’s 
west coast South American routes. 
. New hotels are springing up in key 
Cities, existing ones are undergoing re- 
modeling and enlargement and _ tourist 
attractions are being developed now to be 
ready for postwar, reports de Groot. In 
Peru, a chain of state-sponsored tourist 
_ hotels have been built and are now being 
managed by private interests. 
In Panama City, a new and modern 


- hotel was recently completed. In Guaya- 


quil, Ecuador, the new Metropolitano 
Hotel provides every possible luxury to 
the visitor. In Quito, plans are now un- 
derway for a new hotel, while in the 
republic of Chile, notably at Puyehue 
and Tejas Verdes, several new resort 
hotéls have been completed. The air junc- 
_ tion city of Corumba, Brazil, where 
cross-continent air service from Rio con- 
_nects with routes serving Bolivia and the 


_ west coast, recently saw the opening of 


what de Groot terms, “a magnificent new 
hotel.” 

Government officials with whom he 
conferred expressed great interest in post- 
war tourism and during his many talks 
with interested officials, it was evident 
to de Groot that their plans are well be- 
yond the blueprint stage. Well aware of 
the source of foreign exchange repre- 
sented by the “invisible export”, the in- 
ternational tourist traffic of the great 
industry that existed in Europe before 
the war (which will be slow in recover- 
ing for some years to come because of 
the devastation of war), government offi- 
cials are not only cognizant of the need 
for the simplification of travel documents, 
but feel that plans should be made now 
for the training of tourist guides to make 
and to plan the facilities necessary to 
assure the traveler every opportunity of 
getting the most out of his trip. 

The postwar plans of Panagra for serv- 
ice to the west coast of South America, 
and over the Andes to Buenos Aires, with 

the use of great Douglas 4-engined trans- 


ports, will bring these countries within 
___ easy reach of the American tourist on a 


two-weeks vacation. Connecting with 
high speed service of the Pan American 


_ Clippers at the Canal Zone, Panagra will 
_ bring 


Lima within fifteen hours of New 
York, Buenos Aires within twénty-two 
hours. Night flying will be started and 
“great circle express routes will cut all 
"previous conceptions of flight times. 


: Qe: to create and promote interest in travel 

and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites: 
the development of our National Parks and play- 
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THE CATHOLIC TRAVEL LEAGUE 


Significant plans for an extended post- 
war program to foster travel here and 
abroad took concrete form recently when 
American Express Company and the 
Catholic Travel League entered into an 
arrangement making the former’s world- 
wide travel facilities available to the 
League, leading organizers of shrine pil- 
grimages and group tours to places of 
Catholic interest. 

The American Express has an exten- 
sive background of successful travel oper- 
ation which began in the United States 
in 1915, while the League points to a 
record of outstanding group undertakings 
in its special field which, since 1929, have 
included pilgrimages to the foremost 
shrines in the new and old worlds. 

Under the arrangement just consum- 
mated, the League, through association 
with American Express, will be in a posi- 
tion to extend its travel route facilities 
and services to include pilgrimages and 
tours to virtually all parts of the globe. 
Primarily these will include Rome and 
the Vatican; the world-famous shrines of 
Lourdes and Lisieux in France; Guada- 


_ lupe in Mexico; Ste. Anne de Beaupré in 


Canada and any other locales in the 
United States or abroad which may be 
of particular Catholic interest. In addi- 
tion, there will be the periodic assem- 
blages of sacred character such as the 
gatherings for the Holy Year and the 
Eucharistic Congress, and places where 
history was made during the past and 
present wars. 

Founded in 1929, the Catholic Travel 
League organized its first European tour 
to appeal especially to Catholics three 
years later. This trip included attendance 
at the Eucharistic Congress in Dublin. In 
the Holy Year of 1933, the League con- 
ducted its first pilgrimage to Lourdes and 
Rome, with Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land and England in the itinerary. This 
pilgrimage was an annual event until 
1940, Pilgrimages were also conducted 
to Scandinavia, featuring visits to local 
shrines, and to the Passion Play at Ober- 


ammergau. , Since the European field 


closed down, pilgrimages have heen con- 
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A grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice, 
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ducted to famous shrines in Canada and 
Mexico. 

The principal office of American Ex- 
press is located at 65 Broadway, New 
York, while national headquarters of the 
Catholic Travel League are at 1841 Broad- 
way. 


NEW AIR ROUTE TO NEW ORLEANS 


A vital new air service has been inaug- - 
urated by Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines from Detroit, Michigan to Houston, 
Texas and New Orleans, Louisiana. This 
new route, which will contribute greatly 
to the war effort from both the military 
and industrial point of view, will also 
build hemispheric good will and solidar- 
ity between the North and South Amer- 
ican continents. 

Chicago and Southern already serves 
both Houston and New Orleans, and the 
shortest distance to both of these points 
from the largest Canadian centers as well 
as from Detroit and Indiana and Ken- 
tucky points lies directly through Mem- 
phis over the already-established lines of 
the company to Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Shreveport, Louisiana; and Greenwood 
and Jackson, Mississippi. El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas will be added soon. 

A glance at the map makes obvious the 
urgent need for an airway joining Detroit 
with both Houston and New Orleans by 
direet,, single-company service across the 
State of Indiana. This route will serve. as 
a rapid connective for many of the most 
vital industrial plants in the middle wes- 
tern and southern states. Beyond this, the 
operation of through service by Chicago 
and Southern will also unify its system 
from border to border with outlets at 
Detroit on the north to Toronto and 
Montreal and on the south at Houston 
and New Orleans to Central and South 
America. 

Chicago and Southern’s new service 
will provide daily connecting schedules 
for international traffic between the North 


‘and South American continents. 


GREAT CIRCLE MILEAGES 


A new system of figuring airline dis- 
tances between cities based on Great 
Circle mileages rather than on route 
miles flown, has been recommended by 
the Air Transport Association to the 
domestic airlines. The new basis will be 
used in calculating air express rates and, 
possibly, passenger rates. 

With the assistance of City Engineers 
in the more than 270 cities which have 
airports certificated by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, a central point has 
been chosen for each city. The engineers 
have supplied the exact longitude and 
latitude of these points, and the Great 
Circle mileages are to be figured from 
the center point to center point in each 
city. 
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pieces, complete with hand inside coat 
in the traditional Napoleonic pose, but 
with slanting eyes, 

It is not necessary to play chess 
to appreciate the beauty of chess 
pieces of various times and places. A 
glance at some of the sets will show 
that the makers of chess sets did have 
a devotion to things military. Napoleon 
in a Chinese ivory set stands with his 
wife, Marie Louise, arrayed against 
George IV and Queen Caroline of 
England. The Battle of Hastings in 
1066 A.D. served as subject for many 
sets; one particularly handsome por- 
trayal of this conflict is owned by 
Gustavus A. Pfeiffer of New York. 
In this set there is on one side of the 
board King Harold, then of England, 
with his wife, Queen Edith of the 
Swan Neck, while on the opposite side 
are William the Conqueror, then lead- 
ing the Normans against the English 
and later King of England, with his 
lady, Queen Matilda, gazing at a 
piece of the Bayeux tapestry, which 
history tells us was woven under her 
skilful direction. Taillefer, minstrel 
of William the Conqueror, is one of 
the pawns; Taillefer’s name has be- 
come legendary because he went 
forth to battle jauntily, throwing his 
sharp sword up into the air and 
catching it as it fell, The Normans 
in this set are in black pieces; the 
English in white. Another famous 
battle set is that of Charles V of 
Spain versus Francis I of France, 
made in ivory in 1820. 

Most distinctive of chessmen, how- 
ever, in John Harbeson’s opinion, is 
not the king or the queen, but the 
knight; for it is most characteristic of 
the game. The knight moves neither 
in a straight nor in a diagonal across 
the board but in a combination of 
both. This thas no counterpart in any 
other game. The knight can move 
two squares in one direction and one 
square at right angles to this so as 
always to change color on a checkered 
board. Also, unlike the moves of the 
queen, the bishop and the pawn, 
which have undergone changes in 
greater or less degree through the 
centuries and across the spaces they 
have traveled from India to the west, 
the moves of the horse or the knight 
(the same pieces have remained ex- 
actly the same since the first recorded 
accounts of chess.) 

The portrayal of the first com- 
plete tour of sixty-four squares on 
the board by a knight was found in 
an old chess problem manuscript in 
the Abdul Hamid Arabic collection of 
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HISTORIC TRAILS ACROSS THE CHESSBOARD _ 
(Continued from page 23) { 
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In this German chess set-of silver made in 1870 German soldiers oppose 
barbarians. 


nearly two hundred problems. The 
manuscript was written in 1140 A.D. 
but contains problems put down three 
hundred years before that; the first 
reproduction of a page from this 
ancient manuscript occurs in Chess 
Amateur, published in England in 
1912. 

Since the horse, or knight, is so in- 
teresting in its moves, it is only natu- 
ral that the piece itself has had a 
great variety of interpretation in its 
picturization. The Mohammedans of 
the Sunnite sect, for instance, used a 
conventionalized rather than a realis- 
tic symbol, for the Koran opposed the 
use of lifelike images of men or ani- 
mals. 

For a short! while in Europe, espe- 
cially in France, the knight was a 
simplified piece with a bit taken out 
of its ruff, often done in ivory and 
walnut. Benjamin Franklin’s set had 
a conventionalized instead of a realis- 
tic knight, and so did the set of John 
Bartram. Bartram was a contempo- 
rary of Franklin’s, also a resident of 
Philadelphia, the country’s first botan- 
ist. These two famous Quaker City 
men often played against each other, 
but history has not told us the score 
between them. 

Although the horse was not used 
for a short space of time in European 
chess and in some Eastern sets, it was 
a favorite model for sculptors and for 
decorative pieces even before the 
popularity of chess. Knight pieces 


have often won prizes in chess ex- 
hibits in modern times. In the Paris 
Exposition in 1925, knights (man and 
horse) won out. Knights of manv 
colors and many materials were out- 
standing in that exhibit: scarlet, 
green, painted, made of metal, bone, 
china and gaily-colored Servés. 

Many changes have occurred in the 
other pieces used on the board. The 
tusks of the elephant of Eastern chess 
became the mitre of the bishop in the 
English interpretation of the game. 
The chariot of the Persian game was 
entirely lost in the journey west, and 
became the rukh, or roc, the famous 
bird of the Arabian Knights. The 
Indian vizier or ferz was replaced in 
Europe in the age of chivalry by the 
queen, who took her place next to 
the king and has remained there ever 
since in Western chess. In Indian 
games today the elephant has become 
the rook, and the place of our bishop 
is taken by a camel. 

The board itself became two colors 
in Europe, though it was one color 
in the East where it was often made 
of cloths, both muslin and brocade. 

A German set of 1700 shows the 
conflict between Church and State 
rather than a military battle; the 
chessmen look like people right out 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. An- 
other German set, made in 1780, illus- 
trated the Evil King Mephisto ar- 
rayed against the forces of good. The 
inhabitants of Lewis Islands in the 


The King in a French chess set made in 1820 was modeled after a por- 
trait of Francis 1. 


Hebrides used chessmen made of 
walrus ivory back in 1100 A.D.; 
chess is thought to have traveled to 
them from Iceland or Norway. Ray- 
nard the Fox chessmen have appeared 
in French, Dutch and German litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages, with other 
animal characters like Bruin the Bear, 
Baldwin the Ass, Ysergrim the Wolf 
and Lion the King used to parody 
feudal institutions\ and satirize the 
rich, 


Quantity production is the watch- 
word of the Chinese in putting to- 
gether chess sets; the model piece is 
placed in the center of a table and 
twenty workers, equipped with saw, 
files and cutting tools, sit around 
copying the sample piece. 

In Russia, the game 
shachmat. 
Soviet Union, the sets show the 
workers arrayed against the tsarist 
rulers; on one side are pawns in 
chains, while on the other are pawns 
with heads high and holding their 
sickles proudly. Today, in ceramic 
pieces, modern Soviet chess sets are 
symbols of industrialization, with 
pawns made up as electric bulbs, 
chemical retorts, and silos, watch 
towers for Rooks and the bishop 
pieces consisting of groups of workers 
with arms raised in the national 
salute, 


The Muscovites of Old Russia 
learned the game from the Tartars, 
who learned it from the Persians. 
They used an elephant for our bishop, 
a boat for our rook, and the king sat 


is called 


on a Byzantine throne. There was no — 


queen; instead, they carried over the 
vizier from Oriental chess. Peter the 
Great, who was an excellent player, 
introduced western chess to Russia. 
A number of sets portray the wars 
of the Turks and the Russians. 


It’s a queer commentary on the oy 


game that in Asia, where chess origi- 
nated, it was always a democratic 
game; while in Europe, to which it. 
was imported, it became a pastime of 
the aristocracy. 


Great men throughout history have — 
been devotees of chess; William 
Shakespeare has been portrayed play- 
ing Ben Jonson a game, and the 
names of Rabelais, Chaucer and Poe 
come to mind. 


But great or not great, military 
man or pacifist, chess is a game 


which can be enjoyed by all and ad 


which is most universally accepted by 
all kinds of people throughout the © 
world. 
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In the early years of the © 


i | 
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gathering around him a score 
ndred spirits, he promptly got 
imself elected sheriff of the county. 
this role he posed as enforcement 
officer of law and order and, at the 
same time, having advance informa- 
tion on the scheduled departure of 
the gold-laden stage to Salt Lake 
City, ke could dispatch his couriers 
to notify his criminal pals where it 
could be held up and robbed. In 
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“With ghastly humor, the pass- 
word chosen was “innocent!” 

Between Bannack and Virginia City 
Jay eighty miles of prairie, brushwood 
and narrow ravines. Entering a 
lonely stretch of road, the stage would 
be suddenly confronted by three or 
four suspicious looking horsemen, 
with bandanas draped across their 
faces below the eyes, their bodies 
wrapped in colored blankets. Even 
_ the horses were shrouded in blankets, 
reaching from head to tail. , 

“Halt, throw up your hands!” 
__ Hands went up in the air. “Get down, 
| __all of you.” Passengers climbed off 
; the stage and lined up in the road. 
Three men with rifles covered them. 
i The fourth looted the baggage and 
plundered the sacks and boxes of their 
gold. Then he picked the pockets of 
the passengers. 

_ Robbery and murder occurred every 

day. One highwayman said he would 

as soon kill a man as eat his breakfast. 

Meanwhile the criminals watched 

closely to prevent the law abiding ele- 
ia ment from organizing against them. 

But the funeral of a miner belonging 
to the Masonic order brought many 
of the brethren together. Finding 
_ themselves potentially strong, they or- 

ganized the Vigilance Committee on 

December 23, 1863. For the next two 
| years, the way of the transgressor 
| was hard. Having bound themselves 
i with the Vigilante Oath—‘“to arrest 
thieves and murderers and recover 
| stolen property’—they presently over- 
| took one of Plummer’s gang, who, 
before he was hanged, disclosed a 
; complete list of the outlaws. 
iz } With this, the Vigilantes scoured 
_ the country, sometimes traveling sixty 
miles or more in howling blizzards 
and below-zero temperatures to cap- 
ee ture a single road agent. One party 
| camped for two days in a clump of 
__willows in the snow, with no pro- 
tection except the bushes, at thirty 

below zero and no fire except a feeble 
flicker from green willow branches. 

i ee And all this to capture one man! 
‘Finally it was Henry Pummer’s 
vy turn. While washing his face late one 
___ afternoon in his cabin in Bannack, he 
3 sheard a knock at the door. As he 
opened the Vigilantes stepped inside. 

“Come with us,” they said. “All 
right,” said Plummer, reaching for 

his coat. But one Vigilante was quick 

enough to snatch from a pocket the 


or 


revolver which this desperate and 
| deadly marksman would undoubtedly 
have used. 


' hw As they neared the gallows, Plum- 

mer pled for his life. He begged to 
\ \ be chained down in the meanest cabin ; 
ffered to leave the country forever ; 
demanded a jury trial; asked for time 
to settle his affairs; implored them 
to let him see his sister-in-law. Fi- 
lly, falling down on his knees, tears 

ming down his face, he declared 


WNS OF THE VIGILANTES _ 
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to God that he was too wicked to die 
and, frantic at the prospect of death, 
confessed his many murders and other 
crimes. 

On the gallows, he threw off his 
necktie and tossed it to a young friend 
who had boarded at his house. “Here’s 
something to remember me by.” The 
young man threw himself on _ the 
ground, weeping and wailing for this 
“perfect gentleman” whom he believed 
innocent. Plummer asked the Vigi- 
lantes to give him a “good drop.” 
This they endeavored to do by hoist- 
ing him up as far as possible and 
letting him fall. He died quickly and 
without struggling. 

In six weeks’ time, between Decem- 
ber 1863 and February 1864, twenty- 
four road agents were hanged by 
Vigilantes. As many more paid the 
wages of crime between then and the 
end of 1865. Scores of others were 
run out of the country, never to re- 
turn, As a result, murder and rob- 
bery became far less frequent. Two 
years after the Vigilantes quit work, 
two and a half tons of gold ore valued 
at $1,500,000 were freighted from 
Helena to Fort Benton in complete 
safety and shipped by steamboat down 
the Missouri to St. Louis. 

But before the Vigilantes came to 
the rescue, Bannack and Virginia City 
contained more desperadoes and out- 
laws than any other mining camp of 
their size in history. While a major- 
ity of Bannack’s citizens were of ster- 
ling stock, there were great numbers 
of desperate roughs who had been 
roving through the mountains, exiles 
from former haunts which they had 
been forced to flee before justice over- 
took them. These men no _ sooner 
heard of the rich mines of Bannack 
than they “high-tailed” it for the new 
settlement, secure in the belief that 
they’d never be recognized. One and 
all were determined to get rich the 
easy way—killing a man for his gold 
rather than digging for it. 

But the Vigilance Committee ended 
all that, albeit a few questioned their 
methods. However, no better defense 
of their crusade to bring to justice 
these abandoned wretches has ever 
been offered than that of Thomas J. 
Dimsdale, the cultured English school- 
master who lived through those 
bloody days from 1863 to 1868 in 
Virginia City and whose authentic 
record appeared between covers en- 
titled “The Vigilantes of Montana” 
in 1865, three years before his death. 
Said he: 

“On looking back at the dreadful 
state of ‘society which necessitated 
the organization of the Vigilantes, 
and on reading these pages, many will 
learn for the first time the deep debt 
of gratitude which they owe to that 
just and equitably body of self-deny- 
ing and gallant men. It was a dread- 
ful and disgusting duty that devolved 
upon them; but it was a duty, and 
they did it. Far less worthy actions 
have been rewarded by the thanks of 
Congress and medals glitter on many 
a bosom whose owner won them lying 
flat behind a hillock, out of range of 
the enemy’s fire. The Vigilantes, for 
the sake of their country, encountered 
popular dislike, the envenomed hatred 
of the bad, and the cold toleration of 
some of the unwise good. Their lives 
they held in their hands. But ‘all’s 
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this summer 
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to the Crawford House at Crawford ‘Notch. 
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GHOST TOWNS oF THE VIGILANTES | 


( Continued from page 33) 


well that ends well.’ Montana is 
saved, and they saved it, earning 
the blessings of future generations, 
whether they receive them or not.” 
Six years ago Montana staged far- 
flung celebrations in marking the fif- 
tieth year since she was admitted to 
the sisterhood of states. At one of 
these the crowd joined in lustily sing- 
ing, to the tune of “Marching through 
Georgia,” this tribute to the pioneers: 


“Sing a song of Pioneers, the Pio- 
neers of yore, 

Hail the Covered Wagon and the Boys 
of ’64, 

The boys who cracked the bull-whip 
and the boys who dug the ore, 

While they were making Montana. 


“Sixty years have come and gone, the 
setting sun is low, 

The serried ranks are thinning in the 
starlit afterglow, 


But still we catch the chorus of their 
song of long ago, 
While they were making Montana. 


Chorus: 

“WWurrah, hurrah, hurrah for yellow 
gold, 

Hurrah, hurrah, for Vigilantes bold, 

They brought to grief the prowling 
thief and laid the outlaw cold, 

The bold Pioneers of Montana.” 


Not many of them are left. Still, 
if you_ever get to Bannack or Vir- 
ginia City, you may ‘discover one or 
two bewhiskered old-timers, sleeping 
in the shade of some half-ruined, old 
false-front store, dreaming of his boy- 
hood days, when he actually saw 
Plummer hanged or Club-foot George 
entombed on the summit of Boot Hill. 
The world has not brought him 
wealth, but the world can never rob 
him of an old man’s sole consolation— 
Memories. 


HORSES CLAD IN GOLD 
(Continued from page 19) 


mentation, Palomino breeders arrived 
at a conclusion: that to produce a 
perfect Palomino, a Palomino mare 
had to be bred with some other pure- 
bred, in color approaching the golden. 

Chestnut stallions and Palomino 
mares have been known to produce 
excellent colts, but again, not always. 
As a rule, there would be only one 
Palomino colt; the rest would be 
Chestnut. Still, it is the ambition of 
the Palomino horse breeders to some 
day, either through combination of 
Palomino mares and Chestnut. stal- 
lions, or through crossing Palominos 
with some other purebreds, to pro- 
duce always the same uniform result. 
When that becomes an accomplished 
fact, Palominos will have been estab- 
lished as a breed, instead of just a 
color type. Every Palomino breeder 
and fancier dreams about that lucky 
day. 

El Tovar’s dam was Goldie, a Palo- 
mino; his site, a purebred Chestnut 
Arabian stallion. The selection of an 
Arabian again was not accidental. 

All breeds now existing in this 
country have been developed from im- 
ported purebred strains. Thus, the 
Thoroughbred American Saddle 
Horse, Quarter Horse, Morgan, Ten- 
nessee Walker, and Standard Bred, 
all had their beginnings in some 
famed stallion import. Arabian sires 
were responsible for the qualities 
which distinguish the Palomino: en- 
durance, courage, playfulness, do- 
cility, intelligence. Full-barrelled, 
muscular Arab stallions crossed with 
the best in Palomino mares, produced 
the famed California Palomino Pa- 
rade Horse, seen at spectacular Span- 


ish fiesta cavalcades and in Sheriff's 


Posses. For qualities demand of 
a Palomino in certain specific geo- 
graphical localities, other strains had 
been introduced. ‘Thus, to produce 
the hack-saddle Palominos, the favo- 
rites of Texas ranches covering thou- 
sands of acres of rolling country, 
Palomino stallions were crossed with 
American Saddle Bred mares, or 
Chestnut Quarter Horse stallions 
with Palomino mares. 

In spite of this selective breeding, 
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‘to. snuff, 


*“ manners, will 


many color disappointments resulted. 
But in every instance they were more 
than compensated by the many fine 
qualities bred into the golden horse 
by the infusion of many excellent 
strains. 

In spite of the fact that all dif- 
ficulties in producing Palominos as a 
uniform color type have not as yet 
been licked, Upham believes that 
Palomino breeders are well on the 
way toward establishing the Palo- 
mino as a breed. Already several 
have reported uniform results from 
breeding Palomino to Palomino, This 
helped to further spread the fame of 
the already popular golden horse. 
Suddenly both the public and the 
horse breeders became aware of the 
golden horse’s possibilities as a pa- 
rade, pleasure, or working horse. 
Horse fanciers all over the country 
took up the cry, and a new kind of 
gold rush—1944-style—began. Great 
Palomino ranches sprang up all over 
the country, from San Fernando Val- 
ley in California to Sauderton, Penn- 


‘sylvania, and from there to Marfa, 


Texas. 

From a mere handful of parade 
animals a few years ago, the Palo- 
minos in this country have developed 
into some 10,000 head, Upham esti- 
mates, and the All-Palomino Horse 
Show in Abilene, Texas, is now an 
annual affair, with hundreds, instead 
of just dozens of entries. 

These all-Palomino shows aren’t 
maintained merely because golden 
horses are easy on the eyes. The 
breeders have found that good Palo- 
minos will bring a fancy figure, if 
their color and conformation are up 
Colts, mares, and geldings 
may start at $150 and go up $500, and 
fully-developed Palominos with good 
bring from $3000 
and up. 

However, no matter what the price, 


every Palomino breeder and owner 
‘goes through tortures of the damned 


when the hour of parting with his 
golden horse is at hand. “It is worse 
than sending your kid away to col- 
lege,” Upham sighs. : 

* *  * 


lished in recent years in New York 


state.) Once a girl gets a customer, 
her list of possibilities rapidly ex- 
pands into many names which have 
been given to her by other customers. 
Practically every girl in Saba sup- 
ports herself this way and some even 
support their families with money 
they make by sewing. 

Often they find not only male cus- 
tomers, but romance through the 
mails is common, Saba’s girls are 
unusually attractive and witty and not 
a few men from other countries pro- 
pose marriage after corresponding 
with them. Saba girls have seldom 
taken them up however. They are 
proud and, even though competition 
here is stiffer than anywhere else on 
earth, most of them hold on stead- 
fastly, waiting for someone to come 
and get them. 

Saba has always had a surplus of 
women. Today there is very little 
probability that even the most attrac- 
tive girl will find a husband. All of 
the younger men and most of the 
older ones have been lured away by 
the prospects of war-time wages. 

For untold years, the men of Saba 
recognized the hopelessness of trying 
to provide modern comforts and op- 


4 Conttinied from page 12) i 


portunities for there 


meager receipts of their toil on the 
They journeyed away and 
found good paying jobs elsewhere and 
sent the money back. Most of the — 
on the | 


island. 


houses and improvements 
island have been bought and paid for 


by money sent by far-away husbands, 


sons or brothers. In earlier days, 
most of the Sabans turned to the sea 
for a living. This gave them frequent 
chances to visit their homes. The 
advent of steam and tightening of 


maritime regulations, labor laws and { 


unions all combined to force the 
Saban men from their jobs at sea. 


Still they refused to quit Saba. They 


found jobs in the oil refineries at 


Curacao and Aruba, or other jobs in 


South America and left their women- 


folk on cg the Isle of Wo- 


man, 


Saba’s women take life the way — 
They were born there ~ 


they find it. 
and they intend to stay there. Even 
though their bloom of youth fades to 
leave more old maids per capita than 
anywhere else on earth, their courage 
and hope does not. Each lives con- 
fident that some day, someway—from 
somewheres—she’ll 'get her man, 
* * * 


HOMECOMING TO LIBERATED MALTA 
(Continued from page 17) 


Buskett Valley, and the winter after- 
noon was cold and clear. The elms 
and hornbeams were nearly bare and 
there was a soggy yellow carpet un- 
derfoot, which deadened our steps. 
Somewhere behind us in the dark 
groves a man was singing as he picked 
oranges; we had passed him a few 
moments before, and seen his basket 
piled high, There was the nostalgic 
scent of burning leaves, and our dogs 
barked ecstatically as they chased 
each other. 

I did remember. It was the last 
time I’d come to the Valley and it 
had seemed as though we came to an- 
other country. The trees were in 
leaf; there were flowers fringing the 
stream, kingcups and narcissi and 
anemones, and the trickle of water 
had been as sparkling as the day. Dis- 
tant gunfire and the noise of bombs 
had reminded us that air raids existed, 
but we munched our sandwiches and 
laughed and forgot about them. 

Until .. . and I remembered how we 
had dived under some bushes as the 
Germans suddenly skimmed the trees 
with engines screaming, feeling small 
and unprotected and wondering if ma- 
chine-guns were trained on us. And 
then sitting up and laughing un- 
steadily and pulling dead leaves out of 
our hair. In those days the whole 


‘structure of our lives had been 


veneered with danger — sometimes 
great, but always imminent. 

. 1 dug my toe into the yellow leaves 
and whistled to the dogs. 

“Yes, I remember a lot of things. 
I’ve had the feeling, all these last 
days, of putting the clock back. It’s 
hard to believe it is two years later. 
And yet, wherever I go, I know for 
certain that it is . ..a good thing, 
too. Come on... it will be dark 
soon. Let’s go back for tea. I want 
to be fresh for the dance tonight.” 

And so we turned and walked 


slowly back up the valley. The old 
man had taken his oranges and dis- 
appeared. The bonfire smouldered and 
crackled, and splashed the wall with 
a pale, flickering light. It was almost 


dusk and had suddenly grown very © 


cold. 

“How I wish I didn’t have to go 
back day after tomorrow. Look. . 
race you to the truck!” 

Some hours later we left for a 
regimental dance which was being held 
at the Club. I was wearing my part- 
ner’s thick overcoat, and hitched up 
my long black skirt (a thing I’d not 
been able to wear for a very long 
time), before climbing cautiously in- 
to the truck, There was a fine 
drizzle and we waltzed along the roads 
at a snail’s pace. I was filled with 
that last-day-of-the-holidays feeling, 
yet eager for the dance, which was to 
be a big affair, with our new Governor 
and his family present. My partner 
broke into my thoughts. 

“Remember the times I used to take 
you to dances on my bicycle?” 

“Do I remember!: And I had to 
hold a dimmed torch | because we 
couldn’t use lights . 

“And you wore a Skirt and sweater. 
And the crowd on the floor was so 
dense we could hardly move...” 

“And how we'd hear the siren and 
keep on dancing with one ear open, 
and then you’d suddenly say it was 


getting a bit warm and ‘that we'd — | 


better take cover. . it was 
fun, wasn’t it?” 


There was an enormous crowd in 


But ow... 


the Club hall when we arrived; a 


tumultuous sea of color and the whis- 


per and swish of skirts, a dazzle of 
bare shoulders, the fiery glint of heir- 
loom jewelry long hidden under- 
ground; the kindly, familiar faces 
laughing a greeting. 


Cues ee 


Upstairs the 4 
band had just started “Begin the Be- 


er. 


Someone, ~ 
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NOT A GAME, BUT SOME 
SERIOUS QUESTIONS-— 


_ Arts anp Decoration Home ate “ams In INTERIOR aE ae 
«116 ioe 16th Street, New York, N 


Please send me your free zane ot your Home Study Course in 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such questions and 
countless others. 


The course consists of a series of thirty 
lessons profusely illustrated, arranged 
and simplified from a vast mass of ma- 
terial assembled through years of re- 


search. 


By study in your own home, you will 
learn the various phases of color har- 
mony, design, arrangement, textiles, light- 
ing, period and modern styles. 


Learn to create lovely rooms to reflect 
your personality and taste. Know his- 
torical styles, present day modifications, 
choice of fabrics and accessories. 


There is a demand for the man or woman 
who is a trained interior decorator. A 
fascinating vocation! 


Clip the coupon below and mail it today! 
As soon as it reaches us we will send you 
our free booklet describing the course in 
detail. You incur no obligation whatso- 
ever. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
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OWIEDCE 
CAN YOU— 


1. Identify each of these chairs as to 


period and country? 


Choose the correct room in the house 
for each? 


3. Tell which could be used together in 
the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and accessories 
to harmonize with them? 


3. Take any one as a nucleus and create 
a charming room around it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the answers 
to these questions and the hundreds of 
others that come up every day? 


You would not expect to derive the fullest 
enjoyment from a great symphony, or an old 
master, without knowing something of the 
motifs behind the finished work. 

To appreciate a symphony, you must know 
something about symphonic form, something 
about the composer, his times, his person- 
ality, his technique, his underlying theme. 

lo enjoy the full measure of the beauty 
of a great work of art, you must know some- 
thing of the general school that influenced 
the artist, something about the work of his 
contemporaries, something about form, color 
treatment. 

The same is true of furniture. No matter 
how many fine and costly pieces you may 
examine, or own, you can never hope to 
appreciate them intelligently until you know 
something of their background. 

But of more importance is the great per- 
sonal satisfaction a thorough knowledge of 
the subject will bring you, a subject which 
is constantly by your side. Wherever you 
turn, there are beautiful interiors offering 
themselves for your enjoyment. The lines of 
a chair, the detail of its carving, the scenes 
its historical background call to your imagi- 
nation, provide a fascination which will 
never allow you a moment of boredom. 

But aside from the cultural aspects, such 
knowledge has immense practical value. It 
enables you to create a beautiful home for 
yourself, to buy wisely, choosing furnishings 
which will never be “out of ” style.” And 
should you ever desire it, you will find the 
door open to a delightful career. Here is 
an ideal outlet for your artistic talents, 
and a fascinating path to financial indepen- 
dence. 


N THE 7th War Loan, you're 
being asked to lend 7 billion 
dollars—4 bilhon in E Bondsalone. 


That’s the biggest quota for 
individuals to date. 

Maybe you’ve wondered why, 
when weve apparently got the 
Nazis pretty well cleaned up, 
Uncle Sam asks you to lend more 
money than ever before. 


If you have, here are some of 
the answers: 


This war isn’t getting any 
cheaper 


No matter what happens to 
Germany—or when—the cost of 
the war won’t decrease this year. 

We're building up a whole new 
air force. The jet-propelled plane 
and other technological develop- 
ments have put us in a position 
where we either build new planes 
—or drop behind the parade. We 
did that once. We’re not going 
to do it again. 

We're now building—even with 
announced reductions— enough 
new ships to make a fair-sized 
navy. And we need and can use 
every one of them in the naval 
war against Japan. 

It is actually cheaper—and 
much quicker—to giye our Pacific 
ground forces new equipment 
than to try to repair, ship, and 


ALL OUT FOR THE MIGHTY 7” WAR LOAN 


War Loans 


To those who wonder 
why we need still bi 


use equipment from Europe. In 
addition, much of the stuff needed 
for the Japanese war differs from 
that used against Germany. 


At the time this is written, 
our casualties are nearing the 
million mark in dead, missing, and 
wounded. Wounded men are ar- 
riving in this country at the rate 
of ever 30,000 a month. The cost 
of caring for these men at the 
battle fronts, transporting them 
home, and rehabilitating them 
when they get here, is mounting 
daily. 

No—this war isn’t getting any 
cheaper. And won’t for some time. 


This year—2 instead of 3 


We need as much War Bond 
money this year as we\did last. 
But there will be only 2 War 
Loans this year—instead of the 
3 we had in 1944. _ 

Each of us, therefore, must lend 
as much in two chunks this year 
as we did last year in three. That’s 
another reason why your quota in 
the 7th is bigger than before. 


The 7th War Loan is a chal- 
lenge to every American. The goal 
for individuals is the highest for 
any war loan to date. The same 
goes for the E Bond goal. Find 
your personal quota—and make 
it! 
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